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THOS.  E.  WATSON,  Editor 


A  Study  of  Wall  Street  and  the  Money  Power 


[This  editorial  was  written  by  Mr. 
Watson  for  the  New  York  World,  and  is 
reproduced  by  permission.] 

Ur^  OWNING  STREET,"  in  Biit- 
I  J  ish  ])olitics,  stands  for  the  Ad- 
ministration; "Lon'on  Bank" 
to  Eobert  Burns  typified  unbounded 
wealth;  the  ''White  House"  stands, 
Avith  us,  for  the  Presidency ;  and  "Wall 
Street"  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  concentrated  power  of  money, 
of  corporations,  of  syndicates,  of  trusts 
and  of  speculators.  A  name  more  thor^ 
ouglily  detested  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  vocabulary  of  American  politics.  It 
has  no  avowed  friends  anywhere.  At 
the  mention  of  this  dreaded  name  peo- 
ple think  of  '-Black  Friday,"  the  "gold 
room"  and  the  panic  of  1873.  They 
see  again,  in  ghastly  reminiscence,  that 
wreck-strewn  day  of  commercial  storm. 
They  hear  again  the  crash  of  falling 
houses,  the  cry  of  human  distress. 
They  see  again  the  wasted  field,  the 
empty  home,  the  vagrant  family,  and 
all  the  nameless  victims  of  that  "glo- 
rious victory"  of  the  lawless  soldiers  of 
fortune. 

AVIIAT    WALL    STREET    STANDS    FOR. 

jNIention  Wall  Street  and  people  think 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  Jason  Gould ;  of 
the  gentle  philanthropist,"Commodore" 
Vanderbilt;  of  that  international  hu- 
manitarian, Belmont ;  and  of  that  pero- 
ration of  unselfishness  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Around  the  names  of  these 
men  and  their  confederates  cling  many 
a  tender  recollection.  There  are  "pools" 
to  be  remembered,  and  "trusts"    that 


dare  oblivion.  There  are  "reorganiza- 
tion"schemes  in  which  millions  were 
stolen. 

There  are  secret  dickers  with  party 
leaders,  in  which  the  legislation  which 
was  to  follow  the  campaign  was  bought 
and  sold  before  the  first  speech  of  the 
campaign  had  been  made  to  those 
unsuspecting  innocents — the  people. 
There  are  backroom  deals  in  bonds — 
National  bonds — by  which,  in  whis- 
pered confidence,  a  mighty  nation  was 
mortgaged  for  a  whole  generation — 
said  nation  being  stretched,  at  the 
time,  in  horizontal  repose,  snoring  ac- 
cording to  orthodox  custom,  and  know- 
ing nothing  until  too  late — as  usual. 

There  are  private  bank-parlor  con- 
claves in  which  half  a  dozen  men,  with 
slippered  feet  comfortably  stretched 
beneath  the  council  board,  laid  out 
colossal  schemes  of  taxation  which 
should  compel  payment  from  every 
bale  of  merchandise,  bushel  of  grain, 
pound  of  meat,  ton  of  hay,  bag  of 
cotton  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent; a  colossal  tax  levied  under  the 
name  of  freight  rates — a  tax  which 
should  give  those  who  levy  it  16  cents 
for  hauling  200  miles  a  bushel  of  corn 
which  the  man  whose  six  months  of 
labor  produced  it  sold  for  32  cents — a 
tax  which  no  Supreme  Court  will  stay; 
no  legislature  check;  no  victims  resist! 

All  these  are  to  be  remembered,  and 
many  others  besides.  ♦ 

CHARACTER  OF   AVALL   STREET  ]MEN. 

And  who  are  these  mighty  men  of 
Wall  Street?    What  are  their  natures, 
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purposes,  ideals,  methods?  AVhat  is 
their  work  after  it  is  done?  In  private 
life  it  may  he,  and  probably  is,  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  AVall  Streeters  are 
exemplary  citizens.  They  are,  doubt- 
less, good  husbands,  fathers  and 
friends.  As  old  Thomas  Carhde  said, 
"God  forbid  that  any  human  creature 
should  be  Avithout  virtue."  In  their 
relations  to  their  fellow-men  the  Wall 
Streeters  are  honest  after  their  own 
standard,  and  scrupulously  exact.  That 
is  to  say,  they  observe  the  rules  of  the 
j;ame.  The  stealing  from  the  public, 
and  from  each  other,  is  done  with  the 
nicest  regard  to  the  proprieties.  The 
rascality  is  of  the  sort  called  "emi- 
nently respectable." 

How  to  get  his  pound  of  flesh  Avith- 
out  drawing  blood  was  the  puzzle  of 
Shylock:  how  to  rob  a  compatriot  and 
dearly  beloved  brother  Avithout  violat- 
ing the  laws  against  robbery  is  the 
conundrum  upon  which  the  Wall 
Streeter  constantly  whets  his  brain. 

And  he  goes  to  church  with  his 
family  every  Sunday  in  a  most  decent 
and  commendable  way. 

In  Wall  Street  will  be  found  the 
American  business  man  in  his  highest 
state  of  development.  His  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  which  concern  him  is  vast 
and  ready.  There  is  not  a  rusty  piece 
in  all  his  mental  machinery.  He  is 
awake  from  his  shoe-strings  up.  He 
can  go  to  the  marrow  of  business  mat- 
ters as  unerringly  as  a  foxhound  tells 
fox  from  hare.  He  is  a  masterful  man, 
and  he  knows  it. 

He  controls  those  who  control  Presi- 
dents and  Cabinets.  He  writes  no 
editorials,  but  he  owns  the  man  who 
does.  He  makes  no  stump  speeches, 
but  he  can  buy  all  the  eloquence  he 
needs.  He  lingers  among  the  scene- 
shifters,  at  the  back  of  the  big  screen, 
and  grins  sardonically  as  the  audience 
in  fronts  applauds  the  puppets;  he 
pays  the  man  who  pulls  the  wires. 


A\ALL  STREET  AND  CLEVELAND. 

Grovor  Cleveland  was  bull-headed,  waa 
he ?  Had  lots  of  backbone,  had  he?  And 
yet  how  neatly  these  matchless  man- 
agers of  Wall  Street  manipulated  the 
pompous  Cleveland.  They  created  an 
atmosphere  about  him;  surrounded 
him  with  their  Benedicts,  their  "^^^lit- 
neys,  their  Lamonts,  their  Morgans; 
thev  piloted  him  into  secure  harbors, 
where  he  found  "Golden  Fleece";  they 
softened  his  way  to  fortune,  and  thus 
they  made  him  their  own. 

l^ull-headed?  Since  our  Republic 
was  founded  no  President  has  been  so 
blind  a  AVall  Street  tool  as  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Louis  XIV  strutted  about  the  grand 
halls  and  courts  of  Versailles,  be- 
wigged  and  bedizened  till  he  seemed  a 
god.  He  profoundly  believed  that  he 
had  a  despotic  will  which  no  living 
creature  ventured  to  oppose.  In 
literal  truth  he  was  the  unconscious 
slave  of  a  sly  old  woman — who  in  turn 
was  the  tool  of  a  sly  old  priest. 

But  Louis  did  not  know ;  and  Cleve- 
land did  not  know.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  history  knew,  how- 
ever, as  to  Louis;  and  Wall  Street  and 
the  country  know  as  to  Cleveland. 

SECRET  OF  WALL  STREET's  POWER. 

After  all,  what  does  Wall  Street  rep- 
resent especially  ? 

It  represents  the  power  of  Money. 

There  is  yet  a  book  to  be  written 
about  money.  The  man  and  the  task 
will  some  day  meet.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  world  still  lacks 
a  true  knowledge  of  that  tremendous 
factor  in  modem  life  called  Money. 
There  is  something  about  it  which 
none  of  the  books  tell.  Its  agency  in 
human  affairs  is  more  far-reaching  and 
omnipotent  than  the  economists  claim. 

"Mone}^  is  a  medium  of  exchange," 
saj's  some  light  gentleman,  speaking 
glibly.  Yes,  so  it  is.  But  why,  then, 
is  so  small  a  portion  of  it  out  at  work 
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perfecting  said  exchanges?  There  are 
countless  exchanges  waiting  to  be 
made,  eager  to  be  made,  clamoring  to 
be  made— why,  then,  does  not  your 
"medium  of  exchange"  get  down  to 
business  and  go  to  perfecting  said  ex- 
changes ? 

"Money  is  a  measure  of  value," 
says  another  glib  speaker.  Yes,  so  it 
is.  But  why  is  it  that  the  measure  of 
value  makes  three  bales  of  cotton  worth 
less  now  than  one  bale  was  worth 
thirty-odd  years  ago?  The  bale  of 
cotton  will  make  just  as  many  frocks 
or  shirts  as  it  ever  did,  and  is  therefore 
unchanged  in  value. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  VALUE. 

Why,  then,  does  the  "measure  of 
value"'  take  three  bales  now  where  it 
formerly  took  but  one? 

With'  respect  to  each  other,  com- 
modities produced  by  labor  have  not 
changed  their  relative  value  within 
these  thirty  years.  Were  barter  the  rule 
of  commerce,  corn,  wheat  and  cotton 
Avould  exchange,  the  one  for  the  other, 
upon  the  same  relative  terms  they  bore 
to  each  other  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
only  when  these  commodities  measure 
themselves  against  money  that  they 
shrink  to  one-sixth.  ^Yhy  is  this,  ye 
dealers  in  glib  talk? 

"]\Ioney  being  a  mere  medium  of  ex- 
change, you  can  no  more  alter  the  Yalue 
of  produce  by  altering  the  volume  of 
money  than  you  can  alter  the  quantity 
of  molasses  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  quart  cups."' 

Thus  speaks  another  glib  talker. 
Suppose  you  double  the  size  of  thfe 
quart  cup,  you  get  half  the  number  of 
quarts  of  molasses,  do  you  not?  The 
entire  amount  of  the  money  is  the 
quart  cup  which  measures  the  entire 
amount  of  the  produce.  Alter  the 
amount  of  money,  and  you  alter  the 
size  of  your  quart  cup,  do  you  not  ? 

"Money  is  an  agency  of  civilization," 
says  another. 


Ts  it  not  also  an  agency  of  barbarism? 
Is  it  not  a  fearful  instrument  of  op- 
pression? Is  it  not  a  tyrant  of  values 
rather  than  a  measure ?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  menace  to  civil  liberty  than  a  hope? 
Cannot  the  man  who  has  the  money 
become  the  torturer,  the  executioner, 
the  dispenser  of  life  and  death  to  the 
num  who  has  not  got  it? 

It  is  so  if  the  laws  are  framed  in  that 
direction.  Put  certain  laws  back  of 
money,  and  there  is  no  realm  it  cannot 
conquer  with  its  oppressive  and  aggres- 
sive force. 

Consider  our  legal-tender  laws.  No 
tax,  no  debt  can  be  paid  without 
money.  Before  any  safety  can  be  had 
from  tax  collector  or  sheriff,  one  must 
take  his  labor  or  produce  into  the 
market  and  buy  money  with  it. 

Suppose  there  be  no  money  in  the 
market  seeking  those  commodities. 
"Eesult,  misery,"  said  Mr.  Micawber. 

Suppose  the  supply  of  money  has 
been  "cornered"'  by  speculators;  then 
the  man  with  the  produce  is  their  help- 
less prey — for  he  must  have  some  of 
that  money.  His  produce,  no  matter 
how  much  more  valuable  than  the  debt, 
will  not  pay  the  'debt ;  he  must  have 
money  or  he  is  lost. 

Suppose  you  assess  a  poll  tax  of  $1 
against  the  voter  (as  we  do  in  the  State 
of  Georgia)  and  say  that  he  must  pay 
the  dollar  before  he  can  vote;  and 
suppose  you  decrease  the  supply  of 
money  until  it  requires  four  days' 
labor  to  get  the  dollar,  whereas  it 
formerly  required  but  one.  In  such  a 
case,  money  and  the  laws  you  put  be- 
hind it  tend  to  disfranchise  the  citizen, 
and  take  away  political  power  from  the 
poor. 

Suppose  you  load  down  a  people  with 
national  debts  and  taxes,  and  decrease 
the  supply  of  money  until  the  produc- 
tion of  labor  cannot  be  sold  for  more 
than  will  pay  the  cost  of  living,  will 
those  people  ever  be  free  ? 

^Miatever  there  is  that  is  dangerous 
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in  money  Wall  Street  represents.  Con- 
centrated money  is  dangerous,  and 
Wall  Street  rejDresents  it.  A  '"trust'' 
on  money  is  dangerous,  and  AVall 
Street  represents  it. 

Money  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  put  into  partnershij)  with  specula- 
tors in  the  necessaries  of  life  is  danger- 
ous, and  Wall  Street  represents  it. 

Money  used  to  corrupt  the  press,  the 
bench,  the  legislature,  the  ballot,  is 
dangerous,  and  Wall  Street  represents 
it. 

Money  gathered  into  one  vast  fund 
to  overwhelm  competition  in  the  in- 
terest of  monopoly  is  dangerous,  and 
Wall  Street  represents  it. 

JMoney  dictating  legislation  in  its 
own  behalf,  to  the  detriment  of  labor, 
land  and  produce,  is  dangerous,  and 
Wall  Street  represents  it. 

IMoney  seeking  to  build  up  a  caste,  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  founded  upon 
special  privileges,  is  dangerous,  and 
Wall  Street  represents  it. 

America's  money- 3iade  kixgs. 

Here  in  Wall  Street  we  see  the  actual 
rulers  of  this  Republic.  They  are  kings. 
Their  realm  is  the  Union;  their  sub- 
jects the  citizens  of  the  Union.  Here 
sits  the  bondholder — "a  prosperous 
gentleman."  His  wealth  is  securely  fas- 
tened in  a  national  bond — beyond  the 
reach  of  fire  and  flood.  No  risks  of 
trade  does  he  run.  No  taxes  does  he 
pa}^  He  lives  on  the  taxes  others  pay 
— verily  "a  prosperous  gentleman." 

He  is  a  king.  The  Government  is 
under  a  mortgage  to  him,  and  so  are  its 
people.  His  nod  shakes  the  Cabinet; 
his  Avord  is  law  to  Congress.  He  paid 
paper  money  for  bonds  back  in  the 
"sixties";  he  had  the  law  so  changed 
that  he  must  be  paid  in  "coin"  and  he 
compelled  our  "backbone"  President  to 
declare  that  coin  meant  gold. 

Yonder  goes  the  National  Banker, 
"lording  the  lean  earth,"  and  so  forth. 
He  not  only    enjoys    every  toothsome 


Government  favor  the  bondholder 
enjoys,  but  he  has  gone  and  incorpor- 
ated himself  into  a  bank,  elected  him- 
self president  thereof,  put  his  son  in  as 
cashier  and  his  nejihew  as  teller,  and  is 
paying  the  Government  fifty  cents  on 
the  hundred  for  the  privilege  of  getting 
Government  notes,  which  he  can  lend 
at  $8  on  the  hundred.  To  get  this 
l)i'ivilege  he  doesn't  invest  a  cent  be- 
yond what  he  has  already  invested  in 
the  bond. 

He  is  a  king.  He  pays  no  Federal 
tax  on  his  bond;  he  gets  a  handsome 
revenue  from  the  taxes  others  pay; 
he  nets  $7.50  on  the  hundred  upon  tlie 
special  privilege  of  lending  (iovern- 
ment-issued  notes.  The  people  who 
need  the  money  and  do  not'  share  his 
privilege  of  issuing  it  have  to  come 
to  him  for  it;  pay  his  own  price  to  get 
it.  Ever}'  little  bank  in  the  land  looks 
up  to  him  in  awe  and  reverence.  His 
poAver  stretches  as  far  as  his  capital 
can  reach,  and  his  capital  reaches  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  this  Republic. 

Here  in  his  private  office,  calm  and 
inscruta])le,  sits  the  railwa}'  president. 
He  is  a  king.  He  can  put  his  toll  dish 
into  every  hopper  in  America.  No 
citizen  can  go  to  market  or  return  with- 
out pa3ang  him  tribute.  No  com- 
modity moves  without  his  fiat.  No  busi- 
ness lives  save  at  his  mercy.  He  can 
strike  the  life  out  of  the  proudest  city 
Avith  discriminating  rates.  He  can 
crush  any  enterprise  Avith  rebates  given 
to  its  rival. 

Little  does  he  fear  your  President. 
His  retainers  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  House.  Is  he  afraid 
of  the  laAv?  AVhy,  the  judge  Avas  his 
lawyer  and  still  is  his  tool.  Does  he 
tremble  AAdien  the  editor  passes? 
Hardly.  The  editor  loA^es  free  rides, 
fat  adA'ertisemcnts  and  bu^-ers  of  big 
blocks  of  doubtful  stock.  Does  he  re- 
gard the  public  ?  With  a  snort  of  con- 
tempt he  quotes  Vanderbilt's  remark 
on   said  jDublic.     Does  he   obey  State 
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Constitutions?  He  tramples  them  till 
they  are  flat  and  hivs  his  monopoly 
upon  the  violated  hnvs  as  he  would  lay 
steel  rails  on  cross-ties.  He  knows  the 
power  of  money,  and  he  knows  it  has 
qualities  not  analyzed  in  the  books.  He 
knows  that  the  man  who  has  it  rules 
the  men  who  haven't. 

TIIK    T,AIU    OF    TRITSTS. 

Over  there  sit  the  members  of  the 
trust.  They  are  kings.  They  agreed 
one  night  on  a  Nail  Trust,  and  on  the 
morrow  every  builder  in  the  Union  was 
kneeling  at  their  feet  and  paying  the 
tribute.  On  every  other  article  neces- 
sary to  the  demand  of  modern  life  they 
will  in  turn  fix  their  grip.  Tomorrow 
it  will  be  some  article  of  food ;  next 
day  it  will  be  coal;  then -again  some 
article  without  which  houses  cannot  be 
built,  farm  products  marketed  or  home 
life  made  endurable. 

Thus  a  hungry  horde  of  combines 
make  their  lair  in  Wall  Street  and 
thence  prowl  forth  into  every  field  of 
industry  and  human  endeavor. 

That  is  what  I  see  in  Wall  Street. 
To  me  it  but  typifies  the  evils  of  our 
Government — evils  which  have  grown 
up  rapidly  since  the  Civil  War  and 
M'hich  now  threaten  the  life  of  the 
Republic. 

In  AVall  Street  I  see  the  power  of 
money  to  oppress,  to  enslave,  to  plun- 
der, to  corrupt,  to  revolutionize.* 

Li  Wall  Street  I  see  the  power  of 
nionej''  to  defy  the  law  and  to  buy  the 
law — a  power  which  so  dictates  the 
statutes  that  money,  once  the  mere 
agent  of  commerce,  is  now  its  master; 
once  the  mere  tool  of  exchange,  is  now 
its  autocrat ;  once  the  ready  friend  of 
the  producer,  is  now  his  deadliest  foe. 

What  laws  are  those  upon  which 
Wall  Street  has  built  its  power?  Our 
corporation  laws;  our  transportation 
laws;  our  national  banking  laws;  our 
laws    contracting    the    currency;     our 


laws  agamst  silver;  our  laws  exempting 
wealth  from  Federal  taxation. 

Under  these  vicious  statutes  Wall 
Street  has  revolutionized  our  Govern- 
ment and  turned  it  into  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy; has  fettered  connnercc  till  it 
can  hardly  move;  has  levied  such  tolls 
on  the  highways  that  produce  dreads 
shipment. 

The  Wall  Street  influence  is  the  chief 
criminal  of  the  age.  It  represents  the 
s])oliatiou  of  the  producer  by  the  non- 
producer;  the  plunder  of  the  weak  b}' 
the  strong;  the  rifling  of  the  greenhorn 
by  the  sharper;  the  robbery  of  the 
merchant  vessel  by  the  pirate ;  the  foray 
of  the  feudal  chief  against  the  unarmed 
traders  passing  his  castle. 

Not  one  dollar  did  the  bondholder  of 
Wall  Street  ever  arid  to  the  Nation's 
store  of  wealth.  Not  one  dollar  did  the 
banker,  railroad  president,  stock  specu- 
lator or  trust  organizer  ever  produce. 
Afar  off,  in  the  thousand  fields  of  in- 
dustry, the  producer  is  adding  to  the 
Nation's  store  of  wealth.  In  the  mine, 
the  quarry,  the  mill,  the  shop,  the 
field  and  the  forest  the  laborer  is  bent 
to  his  task.  He  brings  forth  more  food, 
more  raiment,  more  lumber,  more  coal, 
more  iron,  more  silver  and  gold,  more 
brick  and  marble  to  add  to  the  w^orld's 
supply  of  necessaries,  comforts  and  lux- 
uries. 

Rut  here  in  Wall  Street  is  enthroned 
the  non-producer.  His  constant  care 
it  is  to  watch  the  producer  and  relieve 
him  of  his  wealth  as  fast  as  he  pro- 
duces it.  The  laws  have  been  so  deftly 
framed  that  no  violence  occurs  as  the 
property  changes  hands.  In  the  old 
times  the  person  robbed  had  at  least 
the  chance  to  fight  for  his  chattels,  his 
lands  and  his  tenements.  He  could  die 
like  a  brave  man,  sword  in  hand,  in 
defense  of  purse,  of  goods,  of  home 
and  fireside.  That  was  in  the  old 
barbarous  da3's,  and  "they  do  those 
things  better"  in  these  civilized  and 
Christian  latitudes. 
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NO  HOPE  FOR  THE  PRODUCER. 

How  can  the  jDroducer  fight  for  his 
goods  now?  If  he  dared  to  raise  his 
arm  he  would  be  a  rebel,  an  outlaw. 
He  would  not  be  fighting  the  Wall 
Street  robber.  He  would  be  fighting 
some  State  or  Federal  officer  who  un- 
consciously acts  as  Wall  Street's  agent. 

If  a  shipper  of  fruit,  vegetables  or 
melons  loses  his  entire  shipment,  and 
has  to  pay  freight  besides,  whom  can 
he  fight?  How  can  he  reach  the  Wall 
Street  railway  king  who  confiscated 
his  shipment  by  levying  upon  it  extor- 
tionate freight  rates? 

If  an  oil  mill  starts  up  and*is  crushed 
by  the  Rockefeller  trust — the  railroad 
king  helping  by  giving  discriminating 
rates — whom  can  the  plundered  vic- 
tim fight? 

If  the  West  Point  Terminal  people 
come  down  to  Georgia  in  palace  cars, 
work  a  reorganization  scheme  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  sell  the 
property  at  public  outcry,  bid  it  in  for 
themselves,  and  thus  plunder  men, 
Avomen  and  children  to  the  extent  of 
ten  million  dollars,  whom  can  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  fight? 

And  if  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  com- 
pany takes  charge  of  the  Central  and 
waters  its  watered  stock  up  to  $50,000,- 
000  (whereas  the  genuine  stock  was  but 
$7,500,000),  whom  can  the  merchants 
and  farmers  fight  when  thc}^  are  fleeced 
to  pay  dividends  upon  forty  millions  of 
imaginary  values? 

If  these  Wall  Street  monarchs  make 
a  "corner"  upon  any  article  of  food, 
clothing,  fuel  or  other  prime  neces- 
sity, and  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
wring  a  tribute  out  of  the  unwilling 
hand  of  consumers  every"where,  it  is 
robbery,  isn't  it?  Yet  the  person 
robbed  has  no  chance  to  stand  at  bay 
and  resist. 

If  Wall  Street  forms  a  trust  on  gold, 
compels  the  Government  to  establish 
the   rule  of  payments  in    gold    only, 


and  thus  holds  the  limited  supply 
Avhich  must  be  had  by  those  who  are 
in  debt  to  meet  their  almost  unlimited 
demands,  can  any  cheek  but  pale  at  the 
contemplation  of  this  tremendous  trap 
in  which  the  lambs  will  be  caught  and 
sheared  ? 

And  where  can  any  fight  come  in? 

RESISTANCE  SEEMS  FUTILE. 

If  Wall  Street  by  its  gold  standard 
policy  and  its  "corner"  on  the  supply 
of  gold  can  compel  the  Government 
itself  to  come  into  the  trap,  and  to 
issue  bonds,  bonds,  bonds,  to  get  gold, 
and  if  these  bonds  are  merely  mort- 
gages upon  the  Republic — the  holders 
of  which  pay  no  tax,  while  the  in- 
terest On  the  mortgage  is  paid  from 
the  taxes  of  others — who  is  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  the  Government 
itself  lies  prone  in  the  dust  wdth  the 
iron  heel  of  Wall  Street  upon  its 
neck  ? 

"Money  is  a  measure  of  value"  they 
tell  me.  Just  so.  Now  give  control  of 
this  measure  to  Wall  Street  and  VCaW 
Street  can  so  manipulate  the  size  of  the 
measure  that  intrinsic  value  almost  dis- 
appears. Commodities,  in  the  last 
analysis,must  exchange  for  that  amount 
of  money  actually  in  circulation.  The 
man  who  must  have  money  to  pay  rent, 
cost  of  living,  taxes  or  mortgages  can 
only  get  a  share  of  the  money  which  is 
actually  in  market.  The  less  money 
there  is  in  the  market  the  more  labor 
and  produce  and  land  he  must  give  to 
get  some  of  the  money. 

'Slake  the  legal-tender  laws  rigid,  as 
we  have  done,  make  money  the  one  in- 
dispensable thing  as  we  have  done,  and 
then  give  Wall  Street  the  control  of 
both  the  supply  of  money  and  the  de- 
mand for  it,  as  we  have  done,  and  if 
Wall  Street  does  not  catch  all  the 
wealth  it  wants  in  this  deadly  and  com- 
prehensive snare  it  will  be  because 
Wall  Street's  wants  are  a  shoreless  sea. 
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THE  STREET  S  VICTORS  AND  VICTIJIS. 

But  the  afternoon  wears  away,  even- 
ing comes  on  and  the  battle  is  over  in 
Wall  Street— for  the  day.  The  chief- 
tains have  drawn  otf  their  forces  and 
for  a  few  hours  there  wuU  be  rest, 
coupled  with  plannings  for  tomorrow's 
battle.  Some  of  the  Wall  Streeters 
come  forth  flushed  with  victory.  They 
have  borne  down  all  opposition,  routed 
their  foes  and  levied  suitable  "indenmi- 
ties"'  upon  the  vanquished. 

Those  who  have  lost  the  day  will 
retreat  as  best  they  may,  reform  their 
shattered  lines,  if  they  can,  and  be 
ready  for  another  combat  later.  Or 
perhaps  the  defeat  has  been  a  rout — a 
Waterloo — and  there  is  no  tomorrow. 
In  that  event  a  brief  note  from  the 
coward  to  the  wife  he  leaves  alone,  and 
then  suicide. 

But  the  victors  waste  no  thoughts 
over  the  victims.  The  private  car  waits 
at  the  depot,  and  the  yacht  is  ready  at 
the  wharf.  On  board  steps  the  victor, 
bound  for  his  i^alace  in  the  mountain 
or  his  castle  on  the  Hudson. 

The  chateaux  of  the  old  French 
noblesse  were  never  so  grand  as  the 
castles  of  the  Wall  Streeters;  nor  did 
my  lord,  the  French  Marquis,  ever 
hedge  himself  round  about  with  more 
bf  the  exclusiveness  befitting  blue 
blood  than  doth  this  AVall  Street  son 
of  a  soap-boiler,  a  pelt  peddler  or  a 
mouse-trap  vender.  In  his  castle  there 
is  splendor  beyond  the  descriptive  col- 
oring power  of  words.  There  is  the 
feast  and  the  dance,  there  is  wine  and 
wassail,  there  is  purple  and  fine  linen, 
there  is  money  until  the  horses  and 
dogs  fare  more  sumptuously  than  half 
the  children  of  the  soil,  whose  labor 
produced  what  Wall  Street  enjoys. 

And  I  wonder  sometimes  if  these 
men  never  think  of  the  men  they 
plunder,  of  the  women  they  widowed, 
of  the  children  they  orphaned.  In  the 
warmth  and.glow  of  their  own  imperial 
homes  I  wonder  if  tliev  never  think  of 


the  heartlis  that  are  cold,  of  the  homes 
that  are  desolate,  of  the  families  scat- 
tered, of  the  old  men  and  women,  of 
the  boys  and  the  girls  that  have  been 
driven  shelterless  into  the  storm  in 
order  that  Wall  Street  might  have  an- 
other million  which  it  did  not  need. 

In  their  dreams  do  these  kings  of 
finance — these  feudal  lords  of  the  cor- 
2)orations — never  see  the  haggard  faces 
of  the  men  they  have  ruined  ?  Do  they 
never  see  the  pale  faces  of  the  suffering 
women?  Do  they  never  hear  the  cry 
of  the  children — the  ragged,  hungry^ 
homeless  waifs — out  of  whose  heart 
Wall  Street  has  stricken  hope  and  love 
and  faith? 

Even  the  stony  heart  of  Napoleon 
felt  a  pang  as  he  looked  over  the  field 
of  battle  and  noted  the  dead  and  dying. 
If  Wall  Street  has  any  heart  and  feels 
anv  pang,  the  proofs  are  yet  to  be 
had. 

THE  PEOPJ^e's  only  WEAPONS. 

'T  can  hire  one-half  the  people  to 
shoot  the  other  half,"  said  Jay  Gould, 
when  someone  suggested  armed  resist- 
ance to  one  of  his  marauding  expedi- 
tions. He  did  not  fear  armed  resist- 
ance to  anything  Wall  Street  might 
choose  to  do.  He  was  quite  right.  Wall 
Street  could  hire  half  the  suffering  peo- 
to  shoot  the  other  half. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  principle 
that  nations  are  governed  and  tyranny 
supported.  Just  as  we  hired  Indians 
to  kill  Indians,  England  hires  Africans 
to  shoot  Africans  and  sent  Egyptian 
troops  to  slaughter  their  brethren  up 
the  Nile.  The  Sepoy  rebellion  was  put 
down  partly  with  Sepoys;  Hindoostan 
was  conquered  by  the  use  of  Hindoo 
troops,  and  not  long  ago  we  saw  Eng- 
land sending  one  conquered  people,  the 
Hindoos,  to  conquer  another,  the 
Soudanese.    Thus  it  goes. 

We  could  never  throw  off  the  domi- 
nation of  AVall  Street  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  If  it  cannot  be  done  by  voting  it 
cannot  be  done  at  all.      If  the  people 
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have  not  sense  enough  to  vote  Wall 
Street  away  they  have  not  sense  enough 
to  shoot  it  away.  A  man  who  hasn't  got 
sense  enough  to  know  what  to  do  Avith 
his  ballot  wouldn't  have  sense  enough 
to  know  what  to  do  with  his  gun. 

"The  Goths  and  the  Vandals  of  the 
future  will  gather  at  the  street  corners 
of  our  cities,"  said,  in  substance.  Lord 
Macaulay.  Not  so.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger from  the  squalid  denizens  of  the 
slums.  The  ragged  cohorts  of  the 
cellars  and  the  garrets  and  the  ash 
barrels  can  never  rise  above  pett}'  lar- 
ceny, one-horse  riot^sporadic  murder 
and  occasional  pillage.  From  that 
direction  we  need  expect  no  organized 
attack  upon  property,  no  revolution 
that  shall  subvert  the  Government,  no 
avalanche  of  invasion  which  shall  de- 
stroy civilization. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  Goths  and  the  Vandals  of 
modern  life  are  these  law-defying  Wall 
Streeters.  They  invade  every  province 
of  industry  and  despoil  it.  They  force 
the  gates  of  every  city  and  compel  trib- 
ute.    They  carry  otl'  from  every  mart 


of  trade  the  booty  they  most  covet.  In 
their  triuuiplial  march  follows  the  train 
of  captives — the  heljiless  and  hopeless 
debtors. 

And  as  these  wretched  captives,  torn 
from  their  plows,  torn  from  their  shops, 
torn  from  the  sunlight,  the  freedom 
and  the  joy  of  life  follow  in  the  train 
of  their  masters  and  enter  the  fatal 
AVall  Street  hell,  each  seems  to  read 
the  stern  legend  written  upon  the  por- 
tals, "Leave  all  hope  behind,  ye  who 
enter  here.'' 

I  fear  no  revolution  arising  from  the 
poor.  The  revolution  I  fear  is  coming 
from  AYall  Street.  Through  the  power 
of  money,  which  can  throttle  intrinsic 
values,  and  the  jjower  of  the  Trust, 
which  can  arbitrarily  assess  other  men's 
earnings,  and  the  power  of  the  corpora, 
tion,  which  can  tax  the  profit  out  of 
every  other  man's  business,  these  Wall 
Streeters,  if  not  curbed  by  a  revolt  of 
the  people  at  the  ballot-box,  will  work 
a  revolution  which  may  never  spill  a 
drop  of  blood,  but  which  will  inevi- 
tably change,  radically  and  ruinously, 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  this 
democratic  Republic. 


Dr.  Talmage  in  Russia:  Twenty  Years  Ago 


AFTER  the  downfall  of  Beecher, 
Doctor  Talmage  became  the  most 
conspicuous  preacher  in  the  United 
States.  His  sermons  and  his  writings 
had  an  immense  audience.  "Talmagc's 
Sermon"  was  a  standing  headline,  in 
American  Monday  morning  newspa- 
pers, and  they  were  widely  known  in 
Europe  also.  No  visitor  to  New  York 
thought  of  returning  home  until  he  had 
attended  services  at  the  Brooklyn  Tab- 
ernacle and  qualified  himself  to  boast 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  "heard  Tal- 
mage." 

The  fact  that  Doctor  Talmage  had 
been  engaged  to  furnish  articles  to  any 
l^eriodical,  was  sufficient  to  boost  its 
circulation  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 
No  Lyceum,  no  Chautauqua,  no  Lec- 
ture Course  was  complete  without  Tal- 
mage. Formal  banquets,  in  quest  of 
oratorical  attractions,  never  failed  to 
urge  the  attendance  of  Doctor  Tal- 
mage. 

Somehow  the  man  became  the  fash- 
ion, the  rage.  He  was  the  Caucasian 
Booker  Washington.  Everybody  hav- 
ing agreed  that  he  was  a  wonderful 
man,  the  ball  kept  on  rolling  by  the  law 
of  inertia. 

Nobody  could  tell  you  wherein  he 
was  great ;  nobody  could  quote  anything 
remarkable  from  his  writings  or  his 
sermons;  nobody  knew  of  anything 
phenomenal  that  he  had  done,  or  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do.  His  capac- 
ity for  the  benevolent  assimilation  of 
an  infinite  number  of  voluntary  dona- 
tions was  strikingly  like  Booker  Wash- 
ington's power  in  the  same  direction; 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  Talmage 
preached  to  a  large  congregation,  and 
wrote  books  wdiich  many  people  read, 
his  gi'eatness  was  hard  to  define. 

However,  Talmage  had  his  day.  He 
was  the  fashion.  At  home  and  abroad 
he  was  a  man  whom  it  was  the  correct 


thing  to  treat  with  distinguished  con- 
sideration. Foreign  potentates,  princes 
and  powers  knew  Talmage  as  a  mighty 
man  of  the  pen;  likewise  as  a  man  of 
infinite  capacity  for  talk;  also  as  a 
man  who  traveled  with  a  photographic 
outfit.  Consequently  a  man  to  be 
handled  with  care;  "this  side  up,"  as  it 
were. 

His  progress  through  a  foreign  land, 
was  not  merely  an  incident;  it  was  an 
event.  He  was  greeted  w^itli  dress-pa- 
rade formalities.  Foreign  princes,  po- 
tentates and  powers  Jmew  that  Tal- 
mage would  write  a  book  about  them 
when  he  got  home ;  that  the  book  would 
be  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  that 
public  opinion  would  be  influenced  by 
it;  and  that  the  photographs  of  the 
princes,  etc.,  would  appear  in  the  book. 
Consequently  the  smiling  faces  which  • 
were  turned  tow^ard  the  Talmage  Ca- 
mera by  the  helpless  potentates,  etc., 
w^ere  almost  distressing  in  their  labori- 
ous amiability. 

***** 

As  to  Russia,  Doctor  Talmage  seems 
to  have  gone  there  by  imperial  invita- 
tion and  arrangement. 

"Stepping  from  the  Moscow  train  on 
returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  an  invita- 
tion was  put  in  my  hand  inviting  me  to 
the  palace.  ...  I  had  already  seen 
the  Crown  Prince  in  his  palace.  .  .  . 
The  royal  carriage  was  waiting,  and 
the  two  decorated  rej^resentatives  of  the 
palace  took  me  to  a  building  where  a 
suite  of  three  rooms  was  appointed 
me,  where  I  rested,  lunched,  examined 
the  flowers  and  walked  under  the 
trees."  Then  the  royal  carriage  came 
again  and  took  him  through  the  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  grounds  to  the 
palace  of  the  Czar.  During  his  stay, 
officials  crowded  around  him,  lavished 
attentions  upon  him,  stuffed  his  ears 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  lovely 
conditions  ■  prevailing    in    Russia,    and 
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made  Doctor  Talmage  feci  good  gen- 
erally. 

Russian  autocracy  laid  itself  out  to 
capture  Talmage,  and  it  captured  him 
completely. 

From  a  picture  on  page  408  of  his 
book  I  infer  that  Russian  enthusiasm 
broke  from  every  restraint,  and  that  he 
was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  a  deliri- 
ous populace,  and  borne  triumphantly 
through  the  streets,  on    the    shoulders 
of  his  worshipers.    The  picture  repre- 
sents Russian  citizens  (who  bear  a  dis- 
concerting resemblance  to   New   York 
dandies),  waving  their  hats  wildly — 
(Derby  hats) — and  shows  Doctor  Tal- 
mage sitting  gracefully  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  elegantly  dressed  enthusi- 
asts; and  the  silk  hat  of  the  Doctor  is 
held  aloft  in  his  eloquent  right  hand, 
while  his  left  is  extended  in  what  I 
take  to  be  his  favorite  gesture.     The 
picture  represents  all  the  Russians  with 
their  mouths  shut.     It  also  represents 
Talmage  with  his  mouth  shut — a  fact 
which  arouses  a  suspicion  that  the  pic- 
ture is  spurious.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, Talmage  could  no  more  have 
kej)t     his     mouth     shut    than    Bryan 
could. 

Other  pictures  show  Doctor  Talmage 
in  the  act  of  responding  from  his  car- 
riage to  a  street  ovation ;  also  of  rising 
to  make  a  few  remarks  to  a  grand 
gathering  in  a  hall  draped  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes;  also  of  making  a 
speech  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from 
the  United  States  bringing  bread  to 
feed  the  Russian  peasants. 

There  are,  also,  pictures  showing 
Talmage  seated  on  one  side  of  a  small 
table  and  the  Czar  seated  on  the  other ; 
Talmage  in  the  act  of  being  received 
into  the  family  circle  of  the  Czar; 
Talmage  standing  erect  in  his  carriage, 
hat  outstretched,  in  the  act  of  return- 
ing the  salutes  of  hat-waving  crowds 
which  jDause  and  look  pleasant,  appar- 
ently, until  Talmage's  picture  man  can 


draw  his  focus,  spring  his  slide,  and 
say,  "That'll  do." 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  state  all  this  to  show  the  readers 
liow  public  opinion  is  sometimes  made 
to  order.  The  Russian  autocracy  knew 
that  Talmage  was  the  best  possible 
press  agent  they  could  use.  He  was  in- 
tensely vain,  easily  flattered,  a  snob  to 
tlie  core,  a  man  whose  very  soul  quiv- 
ered with  delight  under  the  smile  of 
roj^alty. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
heaped  upon  Russia.  The  newspapers, 
magazines,  political  pamphlets  had 
been  telling  the  civilized  world  a  vast 
deal  about  the  barbarities  practiced  by 
the  Russian  government.  George  Ken- 
nan,  the  brave  American  traveler,  had 
risked  all  the  rigors  of  Siberia  to  see 
for  himself  how  j^risoners  were  treated 
there.  His  reports  had  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  millions  with  furious  indig- 
nation against  the  Czar,  and  with  pro- 
found pity  for  the  victims  of  imperial 
tyranny.  Tolstoy,  Stepniak,  Kropot- 
kin  and  many  others  had  been  heard. 

Russian  autocracy  was  in  bad  odor 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  if 
such  a  man  as  Talmage  could  be 
enlisted  for  the  defence,  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  do.  His  voice  would  carry 
weight  throughout  P^urope  and  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment had  an  axe  to  grind  when  it  made 
the  Talmage  visit  an  occasion  for  a 
series  of  ovations. 

At  any  rate,  the  Russian  government 
got  from  Talmage  when  he  came  to 
Avrite  his  book  of  travels,  a  chapter  of 
the  most  fulsome,  least  discriminating 
X^raise  that  you  will  ever  read. 

Russia  was  all  right,  in  every  respect. 
Travelers  were  never  subjected  to  vex- 
atious delays  or  examinations — for  Tal- 
mage had  not  been  delayed  or  vexed. 
He  actually  carried  into  Russia  some 
books  which  criticised  the  government, 
and  the  magnanimous  officials  made  no 
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objection.  There  was  no  religious  per- 
secution in  Ivussia!  On  the  contrary, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  all  descriptions, 
could  worship  God  in  any  manner  that 
pleased  them.  The  government  never 
interfered. 

If  a  nobleman  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  Czar,  he  Avas  arrested,  put 
into  a  carriage,  blindfolded,  driven 
about  for  many  hours  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Siberia, 
and  he  was  then  set  down,  at  his  own 
door,  safe,  unharmed,  free ! 

If  a  poet  wrote  scurrilous  verses 
about  the  Empress,  he  was  brought 
into  the  family  circle  of  the  Czar  and 
asked  to  read  the  lines  in  the  hearing 
of  the  lady.    That  was  the  worst. 

Siberia  was  described  as  a  country 
of  Italian  softness  of  climate;  and  ban- 
ishment to  the  Siberian  prisons,  mines, 
etc.,  was  altogether  better  for  criminals 
than  ordinary  jails. 

Doctor  Talmage  defended  Russian 
autocracy,  Russian  police,  Russian 
prisons,  indignantly  hurling  back  upon 
the  slanderers  of  Russia  their  foul  ac- 
cusations. 

Listen  to  him — Talmage : 

''But  how  about  the  knout,  the  cruel 
Russian  knout,  that  comes  dow^n  on  the 
bare  back  of  agonized  criminals?  Why, 
Russia  abolished  the  knout  before  it 
was  al)olishod  from  our  American 
navy." 

Think  of  reading  this  stuff  at  a  time 
when  the  ears  of  the  world  are  yet 
tingling  at  the  sound  of  the  Cossack's 
whips ! 

Think  of  reading  this  when  we  know 
that  before  Talmage's  book  was  writ- 
ten, and  while  it  was  being  written, 
and  ever  since  it  was  written,  Russian 
l^easants,  by  thousands,  have  been 
flogged  every  year  for  non-paymelnt  of 
taxes! 

"The  Emi^eror  received  me  with 
much  heartiness.  And  at  the  first 
glance,  seeing  him  to  be  a  splendid 
gentleman,  with  no  airs  of  pretension 


and  as  artless  as  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  old 
friends  from  the  start." 

Doctor  Talmage  did  not  visit  the 
Russian  prisons  which  he  defended; 
did  not  go  to  Siberia,  which  he  com- 
pared to  Italy;  did  not  make  any 
investigations  of  peasant-life;  did  not 
go  among  the  working  classes;  did  not 
talk  with  Tolstoy,  nor  any  man  of  the 
dissatisfied  elements.  In  fact,  Talmage 
declares,  in  effect,  that  nobody  was  dis- 
satisfied. 

Listen  to  Doctor  Talmage,  page  422 : 

"ITe  wlio  charges  cruelty  on  the 
imperial  family  and  the  nobility  of 
Russia,  belies  men  and  women  as 
gracious  and  l)enignant  as  ever  breathed 
oxygen." 

Shades  of  von  Plehve ! 

When  we  read  such  lines  as  the  above 
and  recall  how  that  gracious  and  benig- 
nant nobility  have  drenched  Russia 
with  blood  of  peasants,  Jews,  city 
workingmen,  republican  agitators — 
littering  the  streets  with  ghastly  heaps 
of  murdered  men  and  women  and 
children — we  may  well  stand  amazed 
at  the  success  with  which  the  wool 
was  pulled  over  the  eyes  of  the  Rev. 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.  D. 

"There  are  no  kinder  people  on  earth 
than  the  Russians,  and  to  most  of  them 
cruelty  is  an  impossibility." 

Of  the  Czar,  Doctor  Talmage  says: 
"He's  doing  the  best  things  possible  for 
the  nation  which  he  loved,  and  which 
as  ardently  loved  him.  .  .  .  Things 
are  going  on  marvelously  well,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  out  of  500,000  Rus- 
sians you  will  find  7nore  than  one  per- 
son who  dislikes  the  Emperor,  and  so 
that  Calumny  of  dread  of  assassina- 
tion drops  so  flat  that  it  can  fall  no 
flatter." 

According  to  Doctor  Talmage  the 
story  that  the  Czar  dreaded  the  assas- 
sin was  a  base  Calumny,  and  he,  Tal- 
mage, flattened  it  out  in  his  book  "so 
flat  it  can  fall  no  flatter." 
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I  wonder  what  the  present  Czar 
would  feel,  think  and  .say  if  he  could 
noio  read  Talmage's  comfortable  assur- 
ances on  the  subject  of  "dread  of 
assassination." 

***** 

While  in  Russia,  Doctor  Talmage 
saw  the  Rulers,  and  no  others.  He 
talked  with  the  governing  class,  and 
no  others.  He  saw  a  ship  from  the 
United  States  bringing  bread  to  the 
Russian  farmers,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  his  mind  that  a  drouth  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  huge  Russian  Empire  was 
no  good  reason  why  the  New  World 
should  have  to  save  Russian  peasants 
from  starvation. 

Looking  only  on  the  surface,  seeing 
only  what  his  "old  friend"  the  Czar, 
wished  him  to  see,  he  praised  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  terms  of  the  most 
unqualified  eulogy. 

Before  the  Talmage  book  was  ready 
for  the  press.  Prince  Cantacuzene,  the 
Russian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Washington,  summoned  Doctor  Tal- 
mage to  the  deck  of  a  Russian  man-of- 
war,  in  Philadelphia  harbor,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  enraptured  American  "a 
complete  gold-enameled  tea  service  ac- 
companied by  a  message  of  love  which 
I  cannot  now  think  of  without  deep 
emotion,  since  Emperor  Alexander  has 
disappeared  from  the  palaces  of  earth 
to  take  his  place,  as  I  believe,  in  the 
palaces  of  heaven." 

In  behalf  of  the  Czar,  the  formalities 
of  a  trial  on  Judgment  Day,  were 
waived,  it  would  seem;  and  the  Czar 
went  direct  from  Peterhof  to  his  man- 
sion in  the  skies. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  it  is  well- 
known,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Nicholas,  the  reigning  Czar. 


Talmage 's  book  was  published  in 
189G. 

Here  is  what  he  predicted: 

"/  prophesy  for  Nicholas  the  Second 
a  long  and  Jiappy  7'eif/n/" 

That  was  a  very  natural  inspiration. 
Talmage  had  delved  into  Russian 
affairs  and  found  conditions  ideal. 
The  government  was  mild,  just,  pro- 
gressive. The  people  were  contented, 
and  devoted  to  the  Czar.  There  was 
no  cruelty  in  the  administration,  and 
no  suffering  among  the  peasants 
excepting  the  locality  affected  by  the 
drought.  The  bread  had  been  sent  to 
feed  the  peasants,  and  all  would  be 
well.  The  Knout  had  been  abolished. 
The  serf,  freed,  was  happy.  Religious 
toleration  was  in  practice :  the  circu- 
lation of  political  literature  unham- 
pered. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  upon  the  hori- 
zon. George  Kennan,  Stepniak,  Tol- 
stoy, Krapotkin  had  been  slandering 
vilely  the  most  humane  Government 
of  Europe — a  Government  which  Tal- 
mage compared  to  ours,  to  our  discom- 
fiture in  various  respects. 

With  a  Podsnapian  wave  of  his  hand, 
Talmage  said  to  Europe,  ^'Let  this  in- 
fc7'national  defamation  of  Russia 
ceased 

With  that  Royal  welcome  fresh  in 
his  memory,  with  those  public  ova- 
tions still  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  that 
"complete  gold-enameled  tea  service" 
gladdening  his  eye,  with  the  "message 
of  love"  conveyed  by  the  Prince  Can- 
tacuzene still  warming  his  heart,  how 
could  Doctor  Talmage  prophesy  other- 
wise ? 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion  demanded 
prophecy,  and  there  it  stands  recorded, 
page  432 : 

"/  prophesy  for  Nicholas  the  Secoml 
a  long  and  happy  reignP'' 


THe  Ingratitude  of  the  Negro 

In  an  address  before  the  five  hundred  delegates  attending  the  convention  of 
negroes  in  Macon,  Ga.,  several  years  ago,  to  discuss  racial  problems,  Bishop  H.  M. 
Turner,  colored,  declared  the  American  Flag  to  be  a  dirty  and  contemptible  rag.  He 
further  said  that  hell  was  an  improvement  on  the  United  States  when  the  negro  was 
involved. 

In  closing  he  said: 

"I  have  heard  of  both  white  and  black  men  perpetrating  rape  upon  innocent, 
angelic  women,  but  no  negro  in  this  country  has  been  tried  by  the  courts  and  found 
guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  rape  in  fifteen  years. 

"I  know  that  bloody-handed  and  drunken  mobs  have  said  so,  but  what  Christian 
people  would  accept  what  they  say?  Yet  there  are  millions  of  men  who  pretend  to 
be  moral  and  claim  to  be  sensible  in  this  country,  who  go  to  these  drunken  mobs  to 
get  information  relative  to  the  conduct  of  colored  men." 


HOW  it  came  to  pass  is  a  question 
which  human  wisdom  may  not 
solve,  but  in  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history  we  find  the  races  of  men  separ- 
ated by  color  and  by  characterigtics, 
very  much  as  the}'  are  at  this  time. 

In  spite  of  all  the  coming's  and  goings, 
the  migrations  and  conquests,  the  dis- 
coveries and  colonizations,  the  world  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  old  world,  so  far 
as  the  distinct  races  of  men  are  con- 
cerned. The  Jew  is  still  the  Jew,  the 
Gentile  still  the  Gentile.  All  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ages  have  not  washed  the 
yellow  man  white,  nor  turned  the  red 
man  yellow,  nor  the  black  man  red. 
The  hot  sun  of  the  tropics  pours  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  men  as 
fervidly  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  but  it  has  not  been 
able  to  kink  the  hair,  flatten  the  nose, 
blubber  the  lips  or  blacken  the  hide  of 
a  single  man,  woman  or  child  of  the 
Aryan  race.  The  Chinaman,  racially, 
is  what  he  was  in  the  time  of  Confu- 
cius; the  Hindoo  is  yet  the  dark  man 
whom  Khrishna  sought  to  lead  to  the 
higher  life. 

In  Africa,  the  home  of  the  negro, 
there  has  been  a  monotonous  repetition 
of  the  same  old  facts  which  historians 
learned  from  monumental  inscri^Dtions 
and  indestructible  tablets  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  years  old. 

The  African  negro  has  always  been  a 
distinct  type,  an  inferior  type,  a  savage 
type,  a  non-progressive  type.    Left  to 


himself,  he  wore  no  clothing,  built  no 
houses,  had  no  commerce,  systema- 
tized no  production  of  any  sort  and 
never  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
doing  anything  to  improve  himself  or 
his  condition.  He  killed  for  the  day 
the  game  he  needed  for  the  day.  For 
the  future,  he  made  as  little  provision 
as  the  Indian  and  the  Esquimau. 

Beyond  the  herding  of  cattle  he  had 
no  instinct  for  accumulation.  His 
normal  state  was  that  of  warfare 
against  some  other  black  tribe.  His 
religion  was  the  grossest  superstition. 
He  offered  up  to  his  heathen  gods  the 
sacrifice  of  the  negro  child;  and  when 
his  ajDpetite  for  four-legged  animals 
was  sated,  he  changed  his  diet  by  cook- 
ing and  eating  another  negro. 

Where  the  sexual  relations  of  the 
men  and  women  were  not  promiscuous, 
they  were  polygamous.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  was  no  such  thing  as  morals 
known  among  them.  ProiDcrty  rights 
which  certain  men  had,  or  claimed,  in 
certain  women  might  be  respected,  but 
the  conception  of  virtue  was  not 
reached. 

They  never  evolved  an  alphabet. 
They  never  advanced  l^eyond  the  crud- 
est, rudest,  most  brutal  tribe-life. 

They  had  chiefs,  or  kings;  and  these 
kings  exercised,  despotically,  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  ignorant 
subjects. 

They  had  conjurers  and  witch  doc- 
tors, and  it  was  one  of  the  time-honored 
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customs  that  the  witch  doctors  should 
"smell  out,"  for  death,  the  wretched 
creatures  Avhom  the  king  wanted  to 
kill,  or  whom  the  witch  doctors  them- 
selves wished  to  put  out  of  the  way. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 
ago,  negro  warriors  sold  their  negro 
captives  into  slavery.  Negro  husbands 
would  offer  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  foreign  travelers.  Negro  fathers 
Avould  sell  their  children.  In  some  of 
the  oldest  monumental  inscriptions  of 
the  human  race,  the  negro  appears  as 
the  chained  slave  of  foreign  masters. 

Anybody  on  earth  who  wanted  to 
buy  him  could  do  it.  His  king  was 
ready  to  sell  him ;  his  father  was  ready 
to  sell  him.  The  Egyptian,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  owned  black  slaves  as  far 
back  as  the  records  go;  and  the  his- 
torian, Gibbon,  did  no  more  than  ex- 
press the  universal  experience  and 
opinion  of  the  ages  when  he  wrote  that 
the  negro  was  a  distinctly  inferior  race. 

Of  all  the  negroes  thathave  ever  lived 
Tcliaka  was  the  greatest.  He  ruled  in 
Africa,  in  the  eighteenth  centur}'-. 

He  was  a  man  of  immense  natural 
])ower.  His  ambition  was  boundless, 
his  soul  untroubled  by  fear  or  scruple. 
Absolute  master  of  a  strong  tribe,  he 
luirled  it  against  other  tribes,  one  after 
another,  until  he  had  conquered  and 
devastated  an  imperial  territory.  In 
his  march  to  dominion,  it  is  estimated 
that  he  caused  the  slaughter  of  a  mil- 
lion human  beings,  all  of  whom  were 
his  brothers  in  black.  But  he  never 
built  a  citj^;  never  put  a  ship  on  the 
sea;  never  made  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  had  grown  before.  He 
founded  no  institutions  of  any  kind. 
He  was  densely  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious himself,  and  he  had  no  conception 
of  anything  higher  or  better. 

To  kill,  to  conquer,  to  feast,  to  in- 
dulge bestial  lust,  to  inspire  terror,  to 
exploit  and  mercilessly  abuse  the  abject 
servility  of  the  negroes  over  whom  he 
ruled  were  his  "pleasures  of  living.'' 


It  was  believed  that  he  caused  the 
death  of  his  own  mother;  it  is  Iniown 
that  when  he  buried  her  he  buried 
fourteen  .young  negro  girls  with  her — 
buried  tJicin  alive! 

It  is  known  that,  during  the  "period 
of  mourning"  which  followed,  he 
caused  the  death  of  some  thousands  of 
maddened  and  helpless  negroes.  It  is 
also  known  that  his  sisters  got  his 
brothers  to  assassinate  him.  Then  one 
of  these  brothers  murdered  the  other, 
and  so  became  king  of  that  happy  land. 

If  Africa  where  the  negro  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  his  natural  state,  you  can 
still  buj"-  negroes  from  negroes.  Hus- 
bands will  yet  sell  wives,  fathers  will 
yet  barter  daughters  and  sons.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  negroes  goes  on 
now  just  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs.  There  is  not  so  much  of 
it  as  there  used  to  be — to  the  regret, 
doubtless,  of  African  chiefs  who  have 
negroes  they  would  like  to  sell. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  story  which 
went  the  usual  rounds.  An  English  trav- 
eler was  about  to  set  out  from  a  certain 
coast  town  of  Africa  upon  a  journey 
into  the  interior.  He  expected  to  be 
gone  for  several  months.  In  fitting 
himself  out  with  camp  equipage,  he 
bought  a  negro  girl  to  carry  along — to 
serve  as  his  mistress.  Her  father  sold 
her,  and  the  only  surprise  that  was 
caused  by  the  transaction  was  the 
amount  paid.  The  Englishman  gave 
about  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  girl 
and  it  was  generally  considered  an  ex- 
travagant figure.  As  to  the  girl,  she 
seemed  proud  to  have  been  selected, 
and  gratified  at  having  been  sold  so 
high.  When  the  Englishman  had  fin- 
ished his  trip,  he  probably  sold  her  at  a 
discount  to  some  other  white  man  who 
desired  a  complete  camp  outfit. 

:•:  ^  :f;  ^  ^ 

Excepting  those  portions  of  Africa 
Avherein  the  white  man  has  set  his  foot 
and  impressed  his  will,  the  negro  is  at 
this    day    the     same    lustful,     brutal. 
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besotted  cannibal  and  voodoo  slave  that 
he  was  thousands  of  years  ago. 

In  Jamaica,  the  white  man  has  to 
steer  for  him,  and  control  him. 

He  did  not  even  know  what  to  do 
with  bananas  till  Col.  Baker,  a  white 
man,  came  along-  and  taught  him. 

In  Liberia,  he  has  gone  back  to 
heathenism  and  savagery,  because  the 
white  man's  strong  hand  is  not  there  to 
guide  and  control. 

In  San  Domingo,  he  had — as  a  start- 
ing point — one  of  the  fairest  civiliza- 
tions the  world  has  known.  Aided  by 
the  yellow  fever,  the  black  man  drove 
out  the  white;  and  now  he  has  gone 
back  into  chaos,  voodooism,  cannibal- 
ism and  iml)ecility. 

In  the  United  States,  negroes  can  run 
a  bank,  for  they  can  see  white  men 
running  banks  all  around  them  and 
they  are  quick  at  imitation. 

How  is  it  in  San  Domingo,  where  the 
black  man  rules  the  white  ? 

Apparently  there  is  not  a  bank  in 
San  Domingo.  If  there  is,  it  cannot  be 
trusted.    Why  do  I  say  this  ? 

Because  that  portion  of  the  San  Do- 
mingan  custom-house  receipts  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the 
negro  republic  had  to  be  deposited  in 
a  New  York  bank  for  safe-keeping. 

In  the  United  States,  the  negroes  can 
run  colleges,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, automobile  street-car  lines, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  AAHiy?  Be- 
cause they  see  how  the  whites  run  col- 
leges, manufactories,  and  automobiles, 
newspai^ers  and  magazines. 

In  San  Domingo  there  is  no  Tuskee- 
gee,  Hampton  or  Howard.  In  San  Do- 
mingo there  are  no  flourishing  manu- 
facturies  created  and  operated  by 
negroes;  and  no  up-to-date  automobile 
street  car  lines,  such  as  the  negroes 
started  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  negroes  of  San  Domingo  ought 
to  have  a  commerce — one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world;  but  they 
haven't.     Their  navy  is  a   myth,  and 


their  army  a  joke.  One  revolution 
chases  after  another  with  such  con- 
fusing ra])idily  that  when  our  Senate 
meets  lo  debate  the  ratification  of  the 
San  Domingan  treaty  which  Roosevelt 
had  arranged,  the  "President"  with 
whom  Roosevelt  had  made  the  treaty 
is  a  fugitive,  whose  "Cabinet"  has  com- 
pelled him  to  take  to  the  woods. 

There  used  to  be  an  "Order  of  No- 
bility" in  San  Domingo,  with  its  Mar- 
quis of  Lemoiiade  and  its  Duke  of 
INIarmalade;  but  as  these  eminent  No- 
blemen have  failed  to  show  ujd  in  the 
later  turmoils  I  fear  their  titles  have 
become  extinct,  or  that  the  "Oi'der  of 
Nobility"  has  been  abolished. 

Which  is  a  j^ity.  It  would  have  been 
something  worth  living  for  to  have  seen 
the  Duke  of  jNIarmalade  paying  a  visit 
to  this  country,  receiving  the  adoring 
attentions  which  New  York's  "SavcII 
Set"  pay  to  all  "noblemen"  whomso- 
ever. 

***** 

Nowhere  else  in  the  universe  is  the 
negro  treated  so  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

He  was  once  a  slave,  but  his  own 
i:)eople  sold  him.  Either  he  was  a  cap- 
tive in  war  who  would  have  been  slain, 
broiled  and  eaten,  if  the  English  or 
Dutch  sailor  had  not  come  along  and 
offered  to  buy  him;  or  he  was  in  the 
power  of  his  chief,  his  father  or  his 
brother,  and  was  by  them  offered  for  a 
j)rice. 

Some  of  the  blacks  who  were  brought 
to  this  country  may  have  been  kid- 
napped, but,  as  a  rule,  there  was  no 
need  for  kidnapping.  Negroes  could  be 
bought  for  a  song  all  along  the  Coast 
and  all  through  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  most  successful  "kidnapper"  was 
New  England  rum. 

Yes,  it  is  a  literal  historical  fact  that 
the  negro  was  sold  into  slavery  by  his 
own  people,  just  as  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren. 

In  the  long  run  what  was  the  conse- 
quence to  the  negro? 
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He  was  changed  from  a  savage  into 
a  semi-civilized  man. 

In  his  native  land  he  had  been  an 
ignorant  serf  whose  life  depended  upon 
the  temper  of  a  despotic  brute — his 
chief. 

He  exchanged  a  slavery  for  a  slav- 
ery; and  the  slavery  to  which  he  was 
brought  lifted  him  from  a  brute  into  a 
man, 

We  taught  him  how  to  work;  we 
taught  him  how  to  read;  we  taught 
him  how  to  think;  we  taught  him  hoAV 
to  live. 

To  free  him  from  the  bondage  into 
which  his  own  brethren  had  sold  him, 
a  million  white  men  rose  in  arms. 
There  were  four  years  of  terrible,  hor- 
rible strife;  half  a  million  white  men 
fell  in  battle;  six  billions  of  dollars 
were  devoured  in  the  flames  of  Civil 
War;  and  over  all  that  period  of  strife, 
and  over  the  host  which  finally  tri- 
umphed, waved  the  flag  which  the  freed 
negro — freed  at  such  frightful  cost — 
noAv  safely  denounces  as  a  dirty  and 
contemptible  rag! 

When  the  "Brothers'  War"  was  over 
and  while  the  former  owner  of  the 
slaves  was  prostrate,  those  who  had 
fought  that  the  black  man  might  be 
free,  clothed  him  in  the  garments  of 
citizenship,  giving  him  the  ballot,  giv- 
ing him  office,  giving  him  power,  at  the 
same  time  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
white  men  Avere  outlawed. 

''Show  to  the  world  that  you  are 
capable  of  government,"  said  the  white 
philanthropist  to  the  blacks;  and  the 
result  was  a  hideous  carnival  of  mis- 
management, incompetency  and  gross 
rascality  which  at  last  made  even  the 
professional  white  philanthropist  sick 
and  ashamed. 

Taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  blacks 
the  political  j^ower  which  he  had  shown 
himself  unfit  to  wield,  the  whites  have 
ever  since  occupied  toward  him  the  at- 
titude of  a  guardian  over  a  ward,  mani- 
festing for  him   a   helpful    sympathy. 


aiding  his  advancement  with  substan- 
tial contributions,  leading  him  upward 
and  onward  by  precept,  example  and 
wholesome  control. 

Schools  were  established  for  him. 
Churches  were  built  for  him.  "White 
men  and  white  women  devoted  their 
lives  to  lifting  the  black  man,  the  black 
woman,  the  black  child  into  the  nobler, 
purer  paths.  White  men  taxed  them- 
selves to  put  an  end  to  the  negro's 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  white 
man  opened  his  purse  to  endow  colleges 
for  the  negro's  special  benefit.  The 
white  man  opened  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  black,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

Not  for  one  month  could  the  negro 
prosper  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
Avhite  man  became  his  enemy. 

In  one  month,  we  could  by  concert 
of  action,  so  smite  the  negro  that  his 
mushroom  growth  would  wither  like 
the  severed  gourd-vine.  The  maddest 
thing,  the  most  suicidal  thing  that  the 
black  man  could  do  would  be  to  arouse 
the  enmity  of  the  whites. 

When  that  day  comes,  if  it  shall  ever 
come,  the  white  man  will  not  any  more 
stop  to  count  the  cost  of  annihilating,, 
or  of  driving  out  the  blacks,  than  Spain 
halted  to  count  the  cost  of  smiting  and 
driving  out  the  Moor. 

***** 

In  the  United  States  the  negro  is 
seen  at  his  best,  because  of  the  constant 
example,  guidance  and  control  of  the 
whites. 

Nowhere  else  on  the  planet  has 
the  negro  the  religious  establishment 
which  he  has  copied  from  us,  with  our 
earnest  help. 

Nowhere  else  has  he  the  educational 
system  which  he  has  patterned  after 
ours,  aided  at  every  step  by  us. 

Nowhere  else  has  he  the  banks,  man- 
ufactures, newspapers,  magazines,  mod- 
ernized farms,  elegant  professional  of- 
fices which  he  has  fashioned  upon  our 
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inotlels,  amid  our  plaudits  of  approval 
and  eneourafrenient. 

By  the  hundreds,  hy  tho  thousands, 
the  neo-ro  has  been  admitted  to  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust.  He  has  been 
in  tlie  Senate :  he  has  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  he  has  been  in  the 
State  I-ieorishitures;  he  has  served  on 
juries;  he  is  in  the  army;  he  is  on  the 
police  force. 

In  the  proud,  aristocratic  city  of 
Charleston  did  not  the  redoubtable 
Dr.  Crum,  a  negro,  sit  at  the  Receipt 
of  Customs,  drawinij  a  fatter  salary 
than  was  ever  enjoved  bv  Matthew,  the 
Apostle  of  Christ  ? 

There  are  no  Dr.  Crums  in  Africa  or 
Liberia.  And  in  San  Domingo  it  is  the 
white  man  who  sits  at  the  receipt  of 
customs — nobody  being  willing  to  trust 
the  negi-o  with  his  own  money. 

Did  not  our  President  declare  that 
when  Judson  Lyons,  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  goes  out,  another  negro  shall 
take  his  place?  Thus  it  shall  continue 
to  Jiopjyen  that  Uncle  Sani's  pajyer 
money  shall  not  he  good  in  laio  until  a 
negro  has  set  his  name  to  it. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  white  man,  in 
the  United  States,  gave  a  negro  school 
a  million  dollars  in  a  lump.  Doctor 
Booker  Washington  got  the  money. 
I  wonder  how  long  the  learned  Doctor 
Avould  have  to  live  in  Africa,  Liberia 
or  San  Domingo  before  he  could  get  a 
million  dollars  with  which  to  operate  a 
school. 

Really,  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me 
that  if  such  negroes  as  Bishop  Turner 
are  honest  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  pack  up 
their  belongings  and  go  right  back  to 
dear  old  Africa,  the  home  of  the  race. 
Xothing  on  earth  prevents  their  doing 
so. 

Rather  than  go  to  hell  /  would  go  to 
Africa:  and  if  I  believed  I  was  living 
in  a  land  which  was  worse  than  hell, 
I  would  even  try  San  Domingo,  for  a 
chanofe. 


What  hosh,  nonsense  and  self-asser- 
tive insolence  is  embodied  in  Bisho]) 
Turner's  denunciation  of  the  Flag  and 
of  the  Government! 

Poor,  doAvn-trodden  negro! 

What  a  doleful  howl  he  sets  up  when 
he  is  asked  to  ride  in  a  separate  car; 
and  when  he  is  told  that  separate 
churches,  separate  schools,  separate 
hotels,  and  separate  social  life  is  best 
for  both  races.  How  he  raves  and 
froths  at  the  mouth  when  we  tell 
liim  that  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
ours,  we  who  have,  with  desperate 
difficulty  and  hardship  and  sacrifice, 
built  up  our  civilization,  cannot  afford 
to  allow  it  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
inferior  race.  We  have  seen  what 
they  did  with  this  same  Civilization  in 
San  Domingo  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution, most  unwiseh^,  entrusted  it  to 
the  blacks. 

Reconstruction  days  taught  us  that 
the  San  Domingan  experience  would 
be  repeated  here,  if  the  negro  rule  con- 
tinued. To  save  ourselves  from  such 
a  calamity,  and  to  save  the  negro  from 
himself.,  we  put  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  whites  that  civilization  which  had 
been  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

And  when  the  Negro  Convention 
of  today  has  not  met  to  howl  but  to 
brag,  Avhat  a  beautiful,  brilliant  picture 
their  orators  can  paint,  as  they  pro- 
claim the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  negro.  What  wonderful  statistics 
they  use  to  prove  that  the  negro  has 
advanced  in  knowledge  more  rapidly 
than  the  whites  of  Russia,  of  Hungary, 
of  Italy,  and  of  Spain !  AMiat  a  glit- 
tering array  of  accumulated  millions 
do  they  claim,  in  lands,  chattels  and 
hereditaments!  With  what  vociferous 
gusto  do  they  ''point  with  pride"  to 
their  farms,  their  stores,  their  banks, 
their  neAvspai^ers,  their  magazines !  To 
listen  to  them  when  they  have  as- 
sembled to  jubilate  instead  of  to  howl, 
you  would  suppose  that,  so  far  as  the 
negro     was    concerned,    the    horn    of 
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plenty  was  full,  the  land  flowinf?  with 
milk  and  honey.  Even  Bishop  Turner, 
with  an  amazing  unconscious  incon- 
sistency, fills  his  letter  of  so-called 
denial  with  boastings  of  the  handsome 
homes  in  which  the  nogroes  live,  the 
furniture  which  the  white  man  just 
ought  to  go  and  see,  the  "library" 
which  would  delight  the  scholar,  the 
piano  music  and  the  organ  melodies 
which,  in  negro  homes,  soothe  the  ear 
and  charm  the  sense. 

Let  us  admit  that  every  bit  of  this 
bragging  and  boasting  is  founded  upon 
solid  fact.  Then,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  me  inquire:  ^^ Where, 
oh,  where,  is  the  negro  race  doing  all 
these  marcelous  things?'''' 

In  Avliat  country,  under  what  flag,  is 
lie  i)iling  up  these  millions  of  money? 
Under  what  govermnent  is  he  out- 
stripping the  Russian,  the  Spaniard, 
the  Austrian?  Where  is  it  that  he  has 
bought  so  many  farms,  established  so 
many  banks,  built  such  fine  houses, 
secured  such  attractive  furniture,  and 
gotten  an  organ  for  'Liza  Jane  and  a 
piano  for  Susan  Ann? 

Is  it  in  Africa  ?  Xo.  In  Liberia  ?  No. 
In  San  Domingo  ?    No. 

The  negro  is  doing  the  splendid 
things  to  Avhich  he  "points  Avith  pride" 
in  that  country  lohose  flag  is  a  dirty 
rag,  in  that  land  which  is  xoorse  than 
hell! 

Poor,  down-trodden  negro! 

He  makes  an  idle  wager  in  Baltimore 
that  he  will  kiss  a  white  girl,  in  a  white 
hotel;  and  he  walks  up  to  her  in  the 
public  dining  room,  puts  his  hands 
upon  her  and  kisses  her ! 

In  Chicago,  he  sits  down  in  a  white 
restaurant,  and  beckons  a  Avhite  woman 
waitress  to  come  and  wait  upon  him; 
and  when  she  refuses,  he  goes  straight 
to  a  magistrate,  swears  out  a  warrant, 
has  the  girl  arrested,  and  sends  her  to 


prison 


Poor,  down-trodden  negro !    In  New 
York  City,  and  perhaps  in  otlier  cities, 


negro  men  hold  white  women  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  to  minister,  to  their  lusts; 
and  the  political  power  of  these 
negroes  is  so  great  that  the  lawful 
authorities  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
free  these  white  slaves  from  the  bestial 
degradation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
their  black  masters. 

In  Washington  City — but  that  would 
require  a  chapter  to  itself.  If  there  is 
a  I*aradise  on  this  earth,  a  Garden  of 
Eden  filled  with  ceaseless  joy  for  the 
non-producing,  insolent,  self-assertive 
blacks,  it  is  our  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington, Avhere  more  than  two  thousand 
negro  men  and  women  draw  Govern- 
ment pay  in  federal  offices. 

Oh,  that  Bishop  Turner  had  descrbed 
to  the  Macon  Convention  one  of  those 
"KeceiDtions"  at  the  mansion  of  Jud- 
son  L3'0ns,  Register  of  the  Treasury — 
such  as  Judson  often  held.  Oh,  that 
the  Bishop  had  told  the  Convention 
how  many  of  Judson's  colored  guests 
came  in  automobiles,  which  were  left 
lining  the  sidewalk  and  obstructing  the 
street.  Oh,  that  the  Bishop  had  de- 
scribed to  the  Convention  the  similarity 
between  the  negro  "Reception"  at  the 
mansion  of  the  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  white  reception  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States ! 

Poor,  down-trodden  negro !  In  this 
land  which  is  worse  than  hell,  it  ac- 
tually happens  that  he  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  take  dinner  with  John 
Wanamaker,  and  to  lunch  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt! 

^  :):  4s  *  * 

The  amazement  within  me  grows  as 
I  dwell  upon  the  black  man's  woes,  and 
I  marvel  that  Doctor  Washington,  Jud- 
son Lyons,  Bishop  Turner  "and  others 
among  'em"  do  not  pack  right  up  and 
o-o  straio^ht  back  to  dear  old  Africa. 

***** 

And  to  think  that  the  man  who  de- 
clared this  country  to  be  worse  than 
hell  is  a  "negro  preacher."  I  had  sup- 
posed that  if  there  was  any  human  be- 
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iu^  \vlio  founcl  the  United  States  an 
ideal  abode,  ''it  was  the  "negro 
preacher.--  He  is  the  one  incumbent 
whom  I  had  been  led  to  believe  had  a 
miohty  rich  thing. in  salary,  and  a  still 
richer  thing  in  ''pcrrpiccs/'fs.''^  If  I  had 
been  asked  to  go  out  and  find  the  man 
Avho  could  unreservedly  indorse  the 
proposition  that  life  is  worth  living,  I 
should  have  struck  a  bee  line  for  the 
nearest  negro  preacher. 

Of  course,  if  I  had  been  unable  to 
find  hhn,  my  next  choice  would  have 
been  the  negro  school-teacher. 

The  army  of  negro  preachers  is  a 
shining  host,  waving  palms  of  victory, 
and  apparently  happy;  the  army  of 
negro  school-teachers  is  another  shin- 
ing host,  waving  palms  of  victor}',  and 
apparently  happy. 

The  white  man's  money,  directly  and 
indirectly,  supplies  the  sinews  of  war  to 
both  these  shining  hosts — a  fact  which 
it  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  Bishop 
Turner  to  mention  in  the  convention 
which  had  met  to  howl,  and  which, 
consequent!}',  was  bound  to  howl. 

In  Africa,  in  Liberia,  in  San  Do- 
mingo, negro  preachers  have  not  flour- 
ished, increased,  or  put  their  hands 
upon  so  many  good  things  as  they  have 
done  in  poor,  little,  old  North  America. 
And  the  shining  hosts  of  negro  school- 
teachers, flush  with  the  white  man's 
money,  do  not  wave  any  palms  of  vic- 
tory beyond  the  limits  of  the  .country 
which  is  worse  than  hell,  the  country 
Avhose  flag  is  a  dirty,  contemptible  rag 
"where  the  negro  is  involved." 

Take  out  of  your  pocket  a  five-dollar 
or  one-dollar  treasury  note,  or  certifi- 
cate, and  look  at  the  name  signed  to 
give  it  validity. 

^^Judson  IF.  Lyons^  Register  of  the 
Treasury.'''' 

Do  5'ou  find  it? 

Well,  that  name  has  been  a  legal 
necessity  to  every  treasury  note  issued 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
last  eight  years. 


Judson  W.  Lyons  is  a  negro. 

Nevertheless,  this  Judson  W.  Lyons 
went  down  to  Alacon,  Georgia,  to  attend 
a  convention  of  negroes,  and  in  this 
convention  he  heard  Bishop  H.  M. 
Turner,  a  negro,  denounce  the  flag  of 
his  country  as  "a  contemptible  and 
niRTY  KAO/"  and  Judson  did  not  open 
his  mouth  to  protest. 

He  also  heard  this  ungrateful  Bishop 
declare  that — '"''Hell  is  an  improveonent 
on  the  United  States  when  the  negro  is 
involved.'''' 

Still,  Judson  W.  Lyons  sat  there  in 
apparent  acquiescence — he  an  officer 
of  the  Government ! 

Now  when  you  are  told  that  every 
blessed  son  and  son-in-laAv  of  Bishop 
H.  M.  Turner  was  appointed  to  office 
under  President  Cleveland,  and  when 
you  bear  in  mind  that  Judson  Lyons 
has  so  long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
Federal  office  which  pays  him  $8,000 
per  year,  you  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  a 
radical  defect  in  negro  character.  It  is 
Ingratitude. 

Bishop  Turner  has  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  consideration  by  the  whites. 
He  enjoys  a  larger  income  than  he 
could  hope  to  draw  as  witch  doctor  in 
Africa,  or  as  voodoo  man  in  San  Do- 
mingo. He  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
grows  juicy  himself,  and  yet  runs  no 
risk  of  being  hot-potted  by  hungry 
brethren — as  he  would  in  his  native 
land  of  Africa.  He  dresses  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  stunned  King 
Tchaka ;  and  to  see  him  take  his  ec- 
clesiastical ease  in  a  Pullman  car  is  a 
sight  for  the  sore-eyed. 

What  is  the  Bishop  angry  ahout? 

Apparently  for  the  reason  that 
"drunken  mobs"  in  the  North,  South, 
East  and  AVest  diabolically  persist  in 
accusing  the  negro  of  committing 
rape. 

The  Bishop  says  that  the  negro  is 
innocent.  Being  innocent,  he  is  neces- 
sarily as  innocent  as  a  new-born  babe. 
The  Bishop  declares  that  "no  negro  has 
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been  tried  by  the  courts  and  found 
guilty  of  this  crime  of  rape  in  fifteen 
years," 

This  statement  makes  the  other  twin 
for  Booker  Washington's  assertion  that 
'•not  more  than  six"  graduates  of 
negro  colleges  have  ever  gone  wrong. 
A  more  precious  pair  of  Siamese-twin 
lies  have  not  been  put  in  type  since  the 
decease  of  the  late  lamented  Baron 
Munchausen. 


My  opinion  is  that  Bishop  Turner, 
if  he  continues  to  cultivate  the  evil 
spirit  which  broke  loose  in  the  Macon 
Convention,  will  some  day  know,  by 
experience,  whether  hell  IS  an  im- 
provement over  the  United  States; 
but,  before  that  time  comes,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  step  down  to  San  Do- 
mingo and  soak  himself  in  the  luxuries 
of  that  region  for  awhile,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  other  place. 


How  the  Government  Helps  the  Big  Banks 
to  Rob  the  People 


AFEAV  years  ago.  during  a  period 
of  great  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  the  South  pleaded  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  relief.  They  asked  that 
the  United  States  Treasury  lend  them 
money  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  that 
the  Government  paid  for  its  bonds.  To 
secure  the  loan  they  offered  to  give  a 
mortgage  on  their  lands  and  to  deposit 
warehouse  receipts  for  cotton,  wheat 
and  corn. 

The  proposition  of  the  farmers  was 
rejected  with  a  burst  of  ridicule  and 
wrath  which  even  now  seems  incredible. 

The  whisky  dealers  were  securing  a 
loan  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  annu- 
ally, from  the  Government,  at  five  per 
cent,  interest.  That  is  to  say,  by  de- 
positing the  whisky  Avith  the  Govern- 
ment, they  could  use  in  their  business, 
for  three  years,  at  five  per  cent,  interest, 
the  tax  of  ninety  cents  per  gallon  which 
was  then  imposed  upon    the    whisky. 

The  national  bankers  could  deposit 
theAr  property  with  the  Government 
and  secure  the  loan  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  practically  free  of  in- 
terest. That  is  to  say,  the  national 
banker  could  deposit  his  bonds  with  the 
Treasury   Department  and  get  ninety 


dollars  in  notes  to  be  used  as  money 
for  eveiy  hundred  dollars  of  bonds  so 
deposited. 

But  when  the  farmers  asked  to  have 
the  same  system  of  national  loans  ex- 
tended to  land,  cotton  and  wheat,  the 
statesmen  who  voted  loans  on  whisky 
and  bonds  could  see  no  good  thing  in 

the  proposition. 

***** 

Yet  the  farmers  feed  and  clothe  the 
world ;  they  supply  that  without  Avhich 
the  Republic  could  not  exist ;  and,  after 
feeding  and  clothing  the  home-folks, 
they  furnish  the  volume  of  exj^orts 
Avhich  make  us  a  leading  nation  to  the 
earth,  a  supply  depot  from  which  all 
others  draw  the  necessaries  of  life — the 
Egypt  to  which  the  famine-stricken  of 
other  lands  come  for  succor  in  seasons 
of  dearth. 

This  Republic  never  did  and  never 
can  exist  without  its  farmers. 

It  can  and  did  exist  without  its 
national  bankers.  In  fact,  the  period 
of  our  greatest  general  prosperity  was 
that  in  which  we  had  no  national 
bankers. 

The  Republic  can  and  did  exist  with- 
out its  "NATiisk}'^  Trust.  During  the 
time  when  we  were  happy  and  prosper- 
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oils  without  national  banks,  there  was 
no  vast  ai!.<irei>ati()n  of  capital  control- 
mg  politicians,  newspapers  and  Ije<?is- 
latiires  in  the  interest  of  the  demoral- 
izino^  Whisky  Trust. 

Yet  the  indispensable  farm^er  was 
ridiculed  and  abused  when  he  implored 
the  Government  for  temporary  relief, 
while  the  unnecessary  and  injurious 
whisky  makers  and  national  bankers 
got  what  they  demanded. 

:i:  ^  ^  :):  ij: 

For  instance,  the  national  bankers, 
who  haA'e  so  long  been  using  free  of 
interest  fifty-six  million  dollars  of  our 
jKiblic  funds,  decided  in  March  last  that 
they  needed  ten  millions  more.  They 
13ut  forward  their  demands.  They 
were  refused — at  first.  But  the  proper 
pressure  was  applied  at  the  proper 
place,  apparently,  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  soon  announced  that  he 
would  lend  the  pet  national  banks  ten 
million  dollars^  free  of  interest^  '■''on 
such  security  as  he  deemed  satisfac- 
tory.'''' 

Wh?it  kind  of  security  will  be 
"deemed  satisfactory?" 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds;  telegraph 
companj^  bonds,  municipal  bonds ;  Steel 
Trust  bonds;  Coal  Trust  bonds;  etc. 
All  of  these  bonds,  wdien  accepted  as 
"satisfactor}^,"  will  secure  a  loan  of 
ninety  dollars  of  each  hundred  dollars 
of  bond.  The  margin  is  quite  narrow, 
isn't  it? 

Can  any  fair-minded  man  tell  me 
why  it  is  that  a  few  national  bankers 
should  be  the  only  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  can  w^alk  up  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  borrow  $GC,000,- 
000,  without  interest  ? 

Where  is  the  justice  of  it? 

How  can  it  be  defended  as  a  Gov- 
ernmental policy  ? 

The  state  banks  have  as  good  a  right 
to  borrow  from  the  Government  as  the 
national  banker  has. 


The  merchant  has  as  much  right  as 
the  state  banker;  the  lumber  dealer 
has  as  much  right  as  the  merchant;  the 
mine  owner  has  as  much  right  as  the 
lumber  dealer,  and  so  on,  down  the 
line. 

Why  shoidd  just  a  few  financial  pets 
he  chosen  for  the  enoiynous  benefits  of 
a  loan  of  $GG,000,000  of  puhlic  money 
without  interest? 

rf:  Ht  4:  ^  4: 

No  man  can  defend  the  favoritism, 
the  abuse  of  trust  funds,  the  misappro- 
priation of  the  taxes  paid  into  the 
Treasury  by  the  people. 

The  law  never  did  contemplate  that 
money  should  be  taxed  out  of  your 
pocket  to  be  loaned  to  some  other 
citizen. 

^  ^  if:  iii  ^ 

When  the  machinery  of  Government 
is  so  used  as  to  take  $66,000,000  from 
all  the  people  and  to  give  it  to  a 
favorite  few,  free  of  interest,  the  law 
has  simply  confiscated  that  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  many  and  donated  it  to 
the  use  of  the  few. 

Is  not  that  true? 

If  the  Government  compels  you,  by 
taxation,  to  part  with  your  money,  and 
then  let  me  use  that  money,  year  in 
and  year  out,  free  of  interest,  what  is 
that  hut  the  confiscation  of  your  prop- 
erty for  my  benefit ? 

The  farmers  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  money  from  other  citizens 
for  their  benefit.  No.  The  farmers 
proposed  that  the  Government  relieve 
the  universal  stringency  by  calling  back 
into  life  the  paper  curmncy  which  the 
London-New  York  contractionists  Jiad 
hurned!  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  currency  thus  called 
back  into  circulation.  They  did  not 
have  the  nerve  to  demand  the  use  of 
the  money  without  payment  of  interest. 
They  offered  to  pay  the  same  rate  of 
interest  that  the  Government  was  pay- 
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ing  Oil  its  own  loans.  The  security  they 
Avere  willinf^  to  give  was  at  least  as 
good  as  Chicago  Sanitary  Bonds,  which 
Leslie  ShaAv  accepts.  Land,  cotton  in 
the  warehouse,  wheat  in  the  elevator — 
what's  the  matter  with  that  sort  of 
collateral? 

The  very  hanhs  who  horrow  puhlic 
onoThey  from  Secretary  Shaio  on 
Chicago  Sanitary  Bonds  will  lend  it  on 
nva^'cJiouse  receipts  for  cotton,  and  ele- 
vator receipts  for  wheat.  The  great 
difference  is  that,  whereas  the  national 
banker  pays  no  interest  when  he  bor- 
rows from  Shaw,  he  will  charge  as 
much  as  the  traffic  will  bear  when  he 
lends  the  same  money  on  warehouse  and 
elevator  receipts. 

And  there  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut.  The  national  hanher  is  the  hig 
Middleman  hetiveen  Government  and 
people;  axd  he  fleeces  both.  lie 
milks  the  Government  with  one  hand 

and  the  people  with  the  other. 
***** 

When  interest  upon  call  loans  ran  up 
to  125  per  cent,  in  New  York,  Russell 
Sage  shook  off,  momentarily,  the  feeble- 
ness of  old  age,  and  rushed  down  to 
his  office  to  do  business. 

In  a  few  hours,  he  had  loaned  out 
millions  of  dollars;  and  the  newspapers 
rejDorted  his  profits  on  that  daj/'s  lend- 
ing at  $70,000.  The  sum  loaned  Atas 
$30,000,000. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  $56,000,000 
of  your  tax  money  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  pet  banks  ready  to  he  loaned  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five  per  cent. 

Can  you  not  see  what  a  fat  thing  the 
pets  enjoyed — just  as  Eussell  Sage 
enjoyed  it?  Do  you  not  suspect  that 
the  pets  do  certain  things  for  certain 
men  in  authority  before  they  can  get 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  such  illegal, 
unjust  and  undemocratic  favors? 

There  Avere  great  scandals  in  Ohio, 
not  long  ago,  over  the  use  of  public 
funds  by  certain  bankers.  It  developed 
that  the  bankers  bribed  the  public 
officials  who  had  charge  of  the  money. 


Don't  you   suppo.se  that  the   federal 

authorities  wjio  allow  Wall  Street  free 

use  of  the  national  funds  '"'get  in  on  the 

gamc^''  somehow  and  somewhere? 
***** 

If  it  was  a  profitable  thing  for  the 
bankers  to  pay  the  County  Treasurer 
of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  $20,000  to 
l)ersuade  him  to  "deposit"  the  county 
funds  with  them,  Avhat  do  you  suppose 
they  could  alTord  to  pay  the  officials  of 
the  national  treasury  for  the  fi-ee  use 
of  national  funds. 

It  was  slioAvn  that  Boss  Cox  of  Ohio 
enjoyed  graft  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,- 
000  per  year  by  alloAving  Ohio  banks  to 
use  Ohio  State  funds. 

During  the  last  year  when  call  money 

ranged  from  t€n  to  one  hundred  and 

twenty  per  cent,  what  amount  of  graft 

do  you  fancy  there  must  have  been  in 

the  use  of  your  national  Treasury  by 

the  pets  who  were  allowed  free  use  of 

the  nation's  millions? 

***** 

Nobody  could  ever  explain  the  source 
of  John  Sherman's  wealth  save  upon 
the  hyiDothesis  that  in  the  huge  bond 
deals  and  the  huge  deposits  of  public 
funds  in  a  certain  bank  in  which  he 
was  interested,  thei^i  was  a  profit  for 
John. 

Remember,  also,  how  another  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Lyman  Gage, 
acted  as  a  docile  yelloAV  pup  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Think  also,  what  opportunities  Car- 
lisle enjoyed  as  Secretary  under  Mr. 
Cleveland  when  the  Rothschild-Mor- 
■gan-Belmont  gang  were  raiding  the 
Treasury. 

*  *  *  :!•■  * 

But  this  man  Leslie  Shaw  beats  the 
band.  He  alone,  of  all  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasur}',  has  proposed  to  go  into 
collusion  Avith  the  national  banks  and 
to  flood  the  country  Avith  counterfeit 
money,  secured  hy  nothing. 

Talk  about  "fifty  .cent"  silA^er  dol- 
lars !  Talk  about  "pea-vine  and  pump- 
kin currency"  based  upon  land,  cotton 
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and  wheal!  Why,  this  fellow  Shaw 
doesn't  want  the  national  bankers  to 
furnish  even  the  pea-vines  and  the 
pumpkins.  Just  paper  and  ink;  that's 
all. 

Leslie  reminds  me  of  Josh  Billings' 
kangaroo,  in  that  he  is  such  '"an  amoos- 
in'  little  cuss." 

***** 

In  another  particular,  I.(C.slie  Shaw 
beats  the  lot.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasur}^,  has,  in 
terms,  agreed  to  Heiur  money  to 
Wall  Street  speculators  for  a  speci-fied 
time.  He  says  he  will  lend  them  ten 
million  dollars  without  interest,  till  the 
■first  of  July,  1906,  on  such  security  as 
he  may  "deem  satisfactory." 

Heretofore  these  loans  of  public 
funds  to  private  corporations  have 
worn  the  thin  veil  of  "Deposits  in  the 
National  banks."  Under  that  demure 
and  decorous  name,  the  Treasury  has 
for  years  carried  the  loans  which  the 
Secretary  makes  to  his  pets. 

Leslie  lifts  the  veil.  Leslie  scorns 
subterfuge,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
counterfeit  money. 

Leslie  planks  his  foot  right  down  and 
calls  the  ten  million  dollar  "deposit" 
a  loan,  which  must  be  repaid  by  July 
1,  1906. 


After  all,  I  rather  admire  Leslie. 
There  is  something  about  his  una- 
bashed violation  of  law,  his  unconcealed 
scorn  of  the  people,  his  placid  assump- 
tion that  the  public  Treasury  is  the 
Silent  Partner  of  AVall  Street  in  the 
great  modern  game  of  High  Finance, 
that  T  find  myself  becoming  fascinated, 
spellbound,  mutely  enwrapped  in  spite 
of  all  that  I  can  do. 

The  Constitution?  Wiy,  "what's 
the  Constitution  between  friends?" 

The  Constitution  is  the  great  national 
pitchfork  made  for  judges  and  legisla- 
tors and  cabinet  officers;  the  smooth 
end,  the  harmless  end  is  always  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  is  desired  to  favor.  The 
weaponless  end  is  for  "friends," 
favorites,  pets,  whether  they  be  in- 
dividuals, classes  or  corporations. 

The  deadly  end,  the  jagged  teeth 
end,  the  impassable,  stop  or  die  end  is 
ever  there  to  be  jabbed  into  the  vitals 
of  men,  classes  and  measures  who  are 
not  the  "friends,"  favorites,  and  pets 
of  those  in  place  and  power. 

The  above  was  written  in  1906,  and 
fits  conditions  today. 

The  Wall  Street  bankers  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  jNIcVeagh  to  do  just  what 
Sliaw  drd  in  1906. 


What  It  Takes  to  Make  a  "Good  Catholic" 


WE  think  we  sate  the  exact  truth 
when  we  say  we  are  free  from 
bigotry  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. We  have  no  prejudice  whatever 
against  a  citizen  l)ecause  be  is  a  Meth- 
odist, Ej^iscopalian  or  Catholic — we  be- 
ing of  the  Baptist  failli. 

But  the  difference  between  one 
church  organization  and  another,  may 
be  a  matter  of  extreme  political  import- 
ance, and  we  cannot  understand  l^ow 
any  student  conversant  with  political 
history  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
peculiar  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

No  other  church  organization  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  to  say  what 
books  its  members  shall  read ;  no  other 
church  openly  takes  part  in  political 
affairs;  no  other  church  sends  and  re- 
ceives ambassadors;  no  other  church 
holds  a  court  at  which  royal  ceremonial 
is  observed,  embassies  from  foreign 
go^-ernments  received,  and  far-reaching 
questions  of  international  policy  de- 
bated and  decided. 

There  is  not  a  government  of  the 
civilized  world  at  whose  capital  the 
Catholic  church  is  not  represented  by  a 
resident  representative.  No  question  of 
national  policy,  which  may  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  Catholic  church,  is 
decided  until  the  Pope  has  been  heard 
from. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  run 
the  threads  of  papal  diplomacy,  and  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  recent 
political  progress  has  been  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  Catholic  statesmanship. 

Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria  are  as  loyally  Catholic  now  as 
in  the  days  when  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Inquisition  met  and  turned  back  the 
Reformation  of  Huss,  "Wycliffe,  Calvin 
and  Luther. 

Not  only  has  the  Catholic  church 
held  its  own  ground,  but  it  is  invading 


I^rotestant  territory  and  stamping  out 
Protestant  influence. 

We  state  this  without  passion  and 
without  malice;  we  state  it  simply  as  a 
remarkable  fact  which  challenges  at- 
tention. 

Protestant  Prussia  under  Bismarck's 
lead  expelled  the  Jesuits  in  1870.  The 
Catholics  have  patiently  struggled  to 
reverse  that  policy  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  law  of  expulsion  has  been 
repealed,  and  the  Jesuits  have  re-enter- 
ed Protestant  I^russia. 

In  Protestant  England,  the  Catholic 
church  is  now  in  power  behind  the 
throne.  The  most  powerful  members 
of  the  aristocracy  are  devoted  Cath- 
olics. In  social  and  political  influence 
the  cardinals  of  Kome  wield  vast  power. 
When  Bayard,  the  U.  S.  Ambassador, 
gave  his  grand  feast  to  the  nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  not  a  single  Protestant 
divine  was  invited.  Catholic  cardinals 
Avere  there  upon  equal  footing  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  no  man  of  God, 
tainted  with  the  touch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Avas  present. 

In  Protestant  America,  the  strides  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  political  power 
are  not  less  gigantic. 

Time  and  again  Congress  has  bent 
before  that  invisible  and  invincible 
force.  Our  politicians  are  so  mortally 
afraid  of  angering  the  priest-led  vote 
of  the  large  cities  that  they  dare^l  not 
instruct  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
teach  the  English  language  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  English  language 
would  carry  with  it  the  English  Bible; 
and  the  Catholic  church  did  not  want 
any  Protestant  Bibles  in  New  ^Mexico. 
By  teaching  Spanish  in  New  Mexico, 
the  Catholic  church  preserves  its  mon- 
opoly; and  our  cowardly  statesmen 
voted  as  the  priests  demanded. 

McKinley's  cabinet  was  partlj^  Cath- 
olic, and  the  influence  which  the  Pope 
exerted     during     the      administratioix 
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(through  Mr.  Odell)  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  the  War  Department  has- 
tened to  gi'ant  to  the  Catholics  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  domain  at  West 
Point.  The  Catholics  asked  for  some 
of  the  government  land  to  build  a 
church  on — and  they  got  it.  Other  de- 
nominations outnumbered  the  Catholics 
at  "West  Point,  but  these  other  denom- 
inations have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
of  the  national  property. 

Wherever  the  Catholic  church  con- 
trols it  persecutes.  No  Protestant  can 
preach  or  sell  Bibles  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  South  America  or  even  in 
Cuba,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  not  many 
months  ago,  the  priests  tortured  some 
captives  in  the  same  manner  that  mil- 
lions of  Protestants  were  tortured  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Literary  Digest  (N.  Y.)  copied 
last  year  an  article  from  a  leading 
Catholic  paper  in  South  America  in 
which  the  Inquisition  was  eulogized, 
and  the  holy  work  of  the  rack,  the 
wheel,  and  the  stake,  was  hysterically 
praised. 

In  Canada,  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  Catholic  priests  became  so 
enraged  at  a  liberal  Catholic  news- 
paper, which  opposed  the  church  policy 
on  the  school  question,  that  they  com- 
pelled the  local  authorities  to  throw  the 
offending  newspaj^er  out  of  the  mails. 
The  government  did  not  dare  to  punish 
"the  priests  who  had  thus  violated  its 
laws  and  destroyed  its  mail. 

In  this  growth  of  power  in  the  Cath- 
olic church  (of  which  we  have  given  a 
few  instances)  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  radical  Catholic  is  crowding  out 
the  liberal  Catholic.  The  extremists 
are  in  control,  and  these  extremists  have 
secured  the  Pope's  endorsement  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  Protestant  religion  is 
not  better  than  no  religion  at  all.  The 
orthodox  Catholic  doctrine  is  that  Pro- 
testantism must  be  uprooted  and  cast 
out  as  wholly  damnable  heresy. 


"What  we  have  stated  is  truth — plain, 
unvarnished  truth.  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  things  are  deserving  of  serious  at- 
tention. 

Where  a  church  claims  and  exercises 
the  right  to  exert  political  influence,  it 
behooves  good  citizens  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  that  church  and  the  tendency  of 
its  teachings. 

To  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruits  is  a  fair 
rule.  Now  that  the  Catholic  church  is 
likely  to  take  such  a  controlling  part  in 
our  national  affairs,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions. 

When  and  w^here  has  the  Koman 
Catholic  church  done  anything  for  the 
masses  of  the  people — for  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom  of  labor,  freedom  of 
vote,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought,  or  freedom  of  conscience? 

When  has  it  ever  failed  to  side  with 
enthroned  tyranny  as  against  reform — 
from  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  when  it 
burnt  one  hundred  thousand  men  w'ho 
dared  to  think  for  themselves,  down  to 
the  day  in  1896  when  the  Pope's  bless- 
ing was  breathed  upon  the  Spanish 
flag  and  his  prayers  went  with  the 
troops  who  were  to  burn  Cuban  houses 
and  fields,  torture  and  slay  Cuban  pa- 
triots, insult  and  outrage  Cuban  maids 
and  matrons,  and  make  a  smoking  hell 
of  a  country  whose  people  demanded  no 
more  than  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  de- 
manded of  Protestant  England,  and 
upon  far  better  grounds  ? 

To  the  very  last  the  Catholic  church 
stood  by  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
was  the  last  to  give  up  her  slaves.  To 
the  very  last  the  Catholic  church  op- 
posed freedom  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship. To  the  very  last  it  opposed  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  To  the 
very  last  it  opposed  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  is  today  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  public  schools.  To 
the  very  last  it  opposed  self-govern- 
ment by  the  people,  and  is  today  the 
staunch  defender  of  the  "divine  rights 
of  kings." 
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A  very  particular  reason  why  the 
i:)Cople  of  this  countiy  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  startlinji:  growth  of 
Catholic  power,  is  that  the  Catholic 
church  boasts  that  it  never  changes.  The 
good  Catholic  claims  today  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible  and  that  all  the  popes 
have  been  true  and  worthy  viceregents 
of  Christ. 

He  claims  that  the  Protestant  is  a 
heretic,  and  he  believes  that  it  would 
be  a  mercy  to  said  Protestant  to  bind 
him  upon  a  jagged  iron  wheel,  and  beat 
said  heres}'^  out  of  him  with  a  club. 

He  believes  that  his  priest  can  par- 
don sin,  and  that  the  money  liberally 
spent  in  buying  prayers  can  lift  the  sin- 
ner out  of  hell. 

He  believes  that  the  wine  of  the  sac- 
rament is  the  actual  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  bread  the  actual  bod}^ 

We  are  all  prone  to  believe  that 
which  is  constantly  said  and  never  de- 
nied. The  profound  policy  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  to  cut  off  its  converts 
from  the  world  and  keep  them  from 
hearing,  reading,  or  thinking  anything 
which  might  encourage  doubt. 

The  Catholic  church  wants  its  con- 
verts to  have  faith — blind,  unreasoning 
faith — in  the  priest,  faith  in  the 
church,  and  faith  in  the  Catholic  state- 
ment in  every  case. 

To  reach  this  result,  the  Pope  dic- 
tates the  books  which  shall  be  read, 
what  newspapers  shall  be  patronized, 
and  what  pictures  shall  be  used. 

Pope  Leo  XIIT.  has  just  revised  the 
list  of  "forbidden  books."  He  says  that 
the  new  rules  on  the  subject  of  for- 
bidden books  are  so  mildly  formulated 
that  it  will  be  easy  for  good  Catholics 
to  obey  the  new  rules. 

AMiat  are  these  new  rules  which  a 
good  Catholic  must  observe  in  choosing 
his  reading  matter? 

1.  "All  those  writings  which  w^ere 
prohibited  previous  to  the  year  1600, 
except  where  special  decrees  have  since 
made  exceptions,  are  prohibited  now." 


A\'lia(  books  were  i)roiiibited  jiicvious 
to  the  year  1000,  and  which  of  those 
books  have  Ix^en  acquitted  of  blame 
dui'ing  the  ^\)7  years  since  1009? 

2.  "All  books  written  by  apostates, 
heretics,  schismatics,"  are  forbidden. 

Away  goes  j'our  Milton  and  your 
Shakespeare,  your  Burns  and  your 
l\vron,  your  Cowper  and  your  Words- 
worth, your  Tennyson  and  your  Scott! 
These  were  all  heretics. 

Macaulay  must  not  be  read,  nor 
Hume,  nor  Gibbon,  nor  Hallam,  nor 
Fronde,  nor  Carlyle. 

They  were  all  heretics. 

The  good  Catholic  must  not  drink 
the  pure  delights  of  Goldsmith's  "De- 
serted Village,"  nor  must  he  ever  hang 
enraptured  over  "The  Grecian  Urn"  of 
Keats,  nor  must  his  eye  grow  dim  as  he 
reads  Byron's  verses  to  his  sister.  He 
must  never  walk  the  rich  fields  of 
Charles  Reade  and  Charles  Dicker?; — 
never  laugh  with  Thackeray  nor  sigh 
with  Hood;  never  soar  with  Shelley, 
dream  with  Coleridge,  nor  view  the 
gems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

All  the  golden  fruit  of  genius, 
choicest  apples  of  literature's  Gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  is  fruit  forbidden  to 
a  good  Catholic — for  when  God  lit  the 
lamp  of  Genius  in  the  minds  of  those 
wonderfullj'^-gifted  heretics  and  touch- 
ed their  soul  into  celestial  music.  He 
forgot  that  the  Pope  would  ijieasure  all 
the  mental  universe  with  the  contempt- 
ible little  tape-line  of  denominational 
intolerance 

To  be  a  good  Catholic  all  the  elo- 
quence, wit,  wisdom  and  j)atriotism  of 
American  histoi'y  is  a  lost  land,  for  the 
deadly  brand  of  heresy  lays  upon  the 
whole  of  it.  Excepting  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton,  and  a  baker's  dozen 
besides,  the  whole  outfit,  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Episcopalian,  to  Jefferson, 
the  infidel,  and  Thomas  Paine,  the 
Deist,  were  rank  heretics,  deserving  to 
be  burnt. 

A^Hiat  sort   of  intelligrence  would   a 
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good  Catholic  Imve  if  he  shoukl  obey 
the  riilos  wliich  Pope  Leo  saj'S  are  so 
mildly  frnnied? 

What  sort  of  knowledge  does  any 
man  have  Avhen  he  is  forbidden  to  read 
on  both  sides  of  the  case? 

What  better  scheme  could  be  devised 
for  putting  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
])riests? 

How  could  a  good  Catholic  ever  be 
anything,  mentally,  but  a  child,  if  he 
is  denied  the  privilege  of  reading, 
thinking,  comjDaring  and  judging? 

But  the  rules  which  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
has  so  mildly  framed,  do  not  stop  here. 
The}^  forbid  the  good  Catholics  to  read 
any  book  on  religion  except  those  writ- 
ten by  Catholics.  They  forbid  good 
Catholics  to  read  any  edition  of  the 
Bible  except  the  Catholic  editions. 
Books  which  criticise  the  Popes,  car- 
dinals, priests,  church  doctrines  and 
usages,  are  forbidden.  The  amiable 
Leo  does  not  wish  that  his  people  shall 
be  told  a  great  many  things  which  they 
ought  to  know.  He  wants  them  to 
know  nothing  beyond  what  the  priests 
see  fit  to  tell  them. 

Xo  good  Catholic  must  read  any 
book,  no  other  publication,  wdiich  treats 
of  religious  subjects,  without  submit- 


ting said  book  or  publication  to  the 
judgment  of  the  priests. 

Such  rules  as  these  sound  strangely 
out  of  place  in  this  age  of  progress  and 
of  research. 

If  a  creed  is  sound,  why  should  it 
fear  investigation? 

Conscious  error  could  not  possibly 
show  more  guilty  timidity  in  screening 
itself  from  honest  inquiry  than  the 
Catholic  church  displays  in  these  rules 
which  command  good  Catholics  to  read 
no  books  excepting  those  which  have 
been  inspected,  tagged,  and  branded  by 
the  Pope. 

Of  all  the  slavery  in  this  world  the 
most  degrading  is  mental  and  spiritual 
slavery;  and  we  look  upon  the  huge 
growth  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
political  power  as  an  ominous  fact, 
because  the  natural  tendency  of  its 
creed  is  to  make  the  people  super- 
stitious, intolerant  and  priest-ridden. 

But  while  our  politicians  continue  to 
be  cowards,  and  our  Protestant  minis- 
ters continue  to  be  dupes.  Catholic 
diplomacy  will  march  onward  triumph- 
antly, until  the  day  will  come  when 
Protestantism  will  have  to  fight  for 
dear  life  in  a  land  which  its  blind 
devotees  believe  is  dedicated  forever  to 
free  speech,  free  thought,  and  free 
worship. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Non- 
Appearance  of  Our  Three 
Serials : 


About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Watson,  much 
overworked,  had  a  nervous  break-down. 

This  was  followed  by  a  severe  case  of  the 
Grippe. 

Consequently,  he  was  unable  to  make  the 
studies  necessary  for  the  serials. 

He  is  now  (Dec.  26),  practically  restored  to 
health,  and  believes  that  a  few  weeks  in  Florida 
will  effect  a  complete  cure. 

The  serials  will  be  continued  in  our  next 
number. 


Our  Neighbor  to  the  North 


Orman  T.  Headley 


AIJECENT  trip  through  the  Can- 
iulinn  provinces  failed  to  confirm 
au<iht  of  ^Yhat  I  had  heard,  ever 
since  the  days  I  Avas  in  college,  about 
annexation  of  the  provinces  to  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is,  Canada  has 
naught  of  grievance  against  British 
royalty,  and  manj^  things  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  provinces  are  proud 
of  their  relations  to  the  British  flag. 
These  relations  at  any  rate  are  purely 
nominal,  since  the  English  governor- 
general  of  Canada  has  no  right,  nor 
even  would  he  think  of  vetoeing  any 
laws  i^assed  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. It  is  mereh'^  a  friendship  rela- 
tion, with  the  security  of  the  British 
army  and  navy  in  case  of  invasion. 

As  between  American  ruggedness  and 
originality,  and  England's  established 
usage  and  formal  rite,  Canada  leans  to 
the  latter;  especially  the  educated 
classes  have  such  leanings.  The  names, 
too,  are  British.  Toronto  and  Winni- 
peg, two  leading  cities  in  Canada,  have 
King  Edward  hotels,  the  leading  hotels 
of  the  city;  the  main  streets  are  Kings 
and  Queens  street,  and  the  banks  are 
Royal  banks  in  name.  So  here  is  no 
grievance  against  British  royalty.  After 
all.  the  lil^erties  secured  to  you  by  the 
"Washingtons,  Jeffersons  and  Adamses, 
say  they,  we  are  still  ahead  of  you  in 
the  matter  of  liberty,  and  as  a  choice 
between  Britian  and  the  trusts",  say 
thej'^,  we  prefer  Britian. 

Yet  Canada  for  all  this  is  in  large 
part  an  unexplored  realm.  In  the 
United  States,  in  a  large  portion  of 
farming  territory,  the  land  is  no  longer 
suited  to  wheat  raising,and  so  the  wheat 
products  have  been  steadily  rising  in 
recent  years.  In  Canada  there  is  enougii 
virgin  soil,  that  has  never  been  tapped, 
to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  in  bread. 
stufl's.    Just  to  illustrate  a  point :   Can- 


ada exports  large  quantities  of  wheat. 
Had  the  reciprocity  treat}^  been  ratified 
this  wheat  could  have  been  shipped  into 
the  United  States  free  .of  duty  and 
breadstuffs  WHiId  thereby  hav.?,  been 
cheaper.  The"  same  can  be  said  o'i 
meats.  ]Much  meats  are  produced  in 
Canada  and  even  Avild  meats  are  a  con- 
siderable item  in  supplying  demarids. 
Even  with  the  duty,  considerable  wuld 
meats  are  shipped  into  the  northern 
States  from  Northern  Canada,  where 
hunters  repair  in  great  numbers  during 
the  game  season. 

A  new  idea  in  commercial  life  has 
dawned  upon  me  in  this  connection. 
Every  country  most  seeks  to  make  its 
imports  less  than  exports.  In  this  way 
do  they  measure  progress.  Ho W' ever, 
the  opposite  of  this  is  true  in  Canada. 
In  recent  years  Britian  has  taken  alarm 
at  the  accumulalation  of  Canada's  debt 
and  during  this  year  has  had  occasion 
to  Avarn  Canada  ag  liusl  this.  In  reply 
Canada  showed  that  this  was  a  con- 
struction period  with  her,  and  that 
though  she  had  borrowed  in  Britian 
during  the  last  seven  years  $860,000,- 
000,  yet  in  fact  it  represented  no  debt, 
but  properties  worth  immensely  more 
with  which  this  debt  could  be  paid. 
And  so  far  as  I  know  Canada  is  the 
first  nation  to  boast  that  her  imports 
exceeded  her  exports. 

To  quote :  Manj^  of  our  imports  cre- 
ate no  debt,  but  increase  our  capacity 
for  payment.  Our  imports  of  settlers' 
effects  for  April  last  w'ere  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  and  for  May  close  on  to 
three  million.  Eor  the  last  full  fiscal 
year,  Avhich  ended  with  March,  1912, 
the  imports  of  settlers'  effects  were  over 
fifteen  million  dollars,  of  which  more 
than  ten  million  dollars  w^ere  from  the 
United  States.  These  imports  create 
no  debt,  but  increase  capacity  for  pay- 
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ments.  Machinery  and  supplies,  not 
classed  as  settlers'  effects,  are  imported 
in  large  quantities  b}'  Americans  under- 
taking farming  on  a  large  scale  in 
AVestern  Canada.  These  increase  pro- 
ductiA'^e  capacity,  but  create  no  debts. 

So  here  we  have  it.  Huge  imports 
(hat  create  no  indebtedness.  And  Amer- 
icans are  farming  in  Canada,  and  about 
half  a  million  of  them  crossed  over  to 
make  permanent  homes  which  is  not 
here  mentioned.  And  it  is  Avell  to  note 
here  that  they  are  not  attracted  alto- 
gether by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but 
are  IxMng  driven  by  robber  tariffs  and 
trust-controlled  governments,  high  cost 
of  living,  etc. 

And  nothing,  too,  unusual  is  it  for 
a  young  American  to  go  into  Canada 
with  practically  no  caj)ital  and  win  an 
independent  fortune  in  only  a  fcAV  years 
of  time.  The  fact  is,  development  of 
pioneer  regions  have  been  almost  an 
abnormal  growth.  Canada  abounds  in 
lakes  and  fresh  water  courses,  and  these 
lakes  abound  in  fish  in  superlative  quan- 
tities. Beside  a  lake  in  some  new  region 
a  few  fishermen  will  gather  and  erect 
a  few  huts.  From  this  they  will  clear 
off  a  spot  of  ground  and  cultivate  a 
garden.  Within  ten  years  surrounding 
this  lake  will  be  a  prosperous  com- 
munity with  comfortable  houses,  the 
owners  on  their  way  to  real  Avealth. 

The  seasons  are  short,  the  winters  are 
severe,  but  nature  performs  its  wond- 
ers in  vegetable  growth  in  a  remarkably 
short  period  of  time.  Thus  during  the 
open  season  a  huge  crop  of  wheat  can 
be  raised,  and  during  the  winter  season 
some  lumber  is  made  from  the  stand- 
ing trees,  for  which  Canada  is  noted. 

It  is  remarkable  how  so  far  Can- 
adian institutions  have  been  free  from 
trust  control.  Canadians  are  alert  and 
are  trying  to  avert  the  crisis  which  the 
States  have  experienced  to  their  sor- 
row. Just  now  they  are  alarmed  at  the 
fact  that  the  American  trusts  poured 
money  into  Canada  to  defeat  the  recij)- 


rocity  i)act,  and  it  is  felt  now  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty by  a  very  great  number  of  intel- 
ligent Canadians  that  the  pact  could 
be  ratified,  if  it  were  sul)mitted,  now 
that  the  reaction  has  set  in.  The  repre- 
sentative Canadian  does  desire  a  closer 
trade  relations  with  the  States.  And 
still  another  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
Canadians.  They  go  at  any  ol)struction 
with  an  intelligent  vim  not  witnessed 
anywhere  else,  and  certainly  not  here 
in  the  States,  For  instance,  that  Taft- 
Ballinger  whitewash  could  never  have 
occurred  in  Canada,  not  to  say  many 
more  disrej)utable  treaties  made  and 
enforced  dui'ing  the  Taftian  adminis- 
tration. Another  still,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  great  municipalities  in 
Canada  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  the  laboring  class. 
Investigations  are  made  by  municipali- 
ties into  living  conditions  of  the  poor, 
not  for  purposes  of  whitewash,  but  to 
remedy,  if  may  be,  the  conditions  caus- 
ing hardshi]). 

Kecently  the  authorities  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  ap])ointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Instead  of  appointing  a  commission  of 
wily  and  artful  politicians,  they 
appointed  a  committee  representing  the 
best  citizenship  of  the  city  and  headed 
by  Prof.  M.  A.  MacKinzie,  of  Toronto 
University.  This  commission  made  a 
report  very  unlike  the  one  rendered  by 
a  like  commission  in  the  United  States 
congress.  Because  it  appeals  to  us  as 
an  honest  report,  we  will  here  summar- 
ize those  causes  Avhich  lead  to  high  cost 
of  living  in  Toronto. 

(1) .  Increase  of  production  of  gold ; 
(2)  War  expenditures.  (3)  Migration 
to  the  city.  (4)  Duties  on  foodstuffs 
which  have  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. (5)  Elimination  of  competition. 
(6)  Poor  shipping  facilities,  for  which 
railroads  are  to  blame.  (7)  Absence  of 
parcels  post,  which  nearly-  all  of  Eu- 
rope enjoys.     (8)  High  rents. 

We  are  minded  here  to  quote  exten- 
sivel}'  from  this  report  so  as  to  give  a 
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clear  idi'a  in  ili'lail.  hut  space  forbids. 
However,  just  a  fe^Y  Avords  taken  from 
report  on  tariff  on  foodstuffs. 

"One  cause  operating;  in  Canada  as 
a  Avliole  Avhich  permits  foodstuirs  to  be 
higher  in  Canadian  cities  than  in  Lon- 
don is  the  tax  levied  on  imports  of  food 
from  abroad  and  paid  of  course  by  the 
Canadian  consumer.  This  tax,  intended 
to  protect  the  farmer  in  times  of  Can- 
adian scarcity  and  to  be  inoperative  in 


times  of  Canadian  plenty,  has  really  led 
to  the  control  of  all  .foodstuffs  by  a 
small  group  of  men,  Avho  seek  to  control 
jn-ices  on  all  these  commodities,"  etc. 
Reads  very  different,  j^-ou  see,  from 
our  report  on  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  committees  appointed  to  shield  the 
real  reason.  The  States  may  be  coming, 
but  one  can  readily  see  why  Canada  is 
not  really  anxious  yet  to  become  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  trusts. 


A  Poem  by  Richard  Realf 


IN  the  life-history  of  the  ill-fated 
Richard  Realf  (1834-1878)  there  are 

many  incidents  that  recall  the 
careers  of  Ben  Johnson,  Richard  Love- 
lace, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  other  poets 
of  the  olden  time,  whose  hands  were  as 
familiar  with  swords  as  with  pens.  A 
modern  knight-errant,  Realf  was  as 
erratic  as  the  old  Knights  errant 
usually  were.  As  a  writer,  he  possessed 
exceptional  talent,  and  as  a  soldier  he 
won  the  respect  of  all  who  witnessed 
his  steady  rise  from  the  ranks  to  a  cap- 
taincy. But,  like  manj^  another  good 
man  before  him,  he  allowed  pretty  faces 
to  lure  him  from  path  to  path  until  he 
found  himself  wandering  in  a  haunted 
forest.  He  loved  too  often,  and  he 
loved  neither  wisely  nor  well.  The  end 
came  when,  pursued  by  a  woman  whom 
lie  had  attempted  to  divorce,  he  took 
])oison  and  died  in  a  hotel  in  Oakland, 
California.  The  poem  wdiich  is  re- 
])rinted  herewith  was  found  on  a  table 
in  his  room. 

Richard  Realf  was  born  in  England. 
AMien  he  Avas  fifteen  years  old  he  wrote 
verses  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lady  Byron,  the  wife  of  the  famous 
poet.  This  lady,  her  daughter  Ada, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Miss  Mitford  be- 
came his  patronesses,  and  in  1852  they 


published  a  volume  of  his  poems,  under 
the  title  "Guesses  at  the  Beautiful." 

In  185-i:  Realf  came  to  the  United 
States.  Shortly  afterward  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  Brown,  into 
Avhose  project  for  freeing  the  slaves  he 
entered  heart  and  soul,  with  the  result 
that  BroAvn  made  him  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal lieutenants.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  an  Illinois  regiment  in  the 
Civil  War.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
devoted  himself  to  journalism,  but 
eventually  domestic  troubles  caused  his 
life  to  be  little  better  than  that  of  a 
fugitive.  Though  he  was  the  author  of 
man}^  poems  of  rare  beauty,  it  was  not 
until  1898  that  all  of  them  were  col- 
lected and  published. 

Richard  Reat.f. 

"/>r  viorfii'ts  nil  nisi  hoainn.'''     \\\\v\\ 
For  me  this  end  has  come  and  I  am 
dead. 
And  the  little  voluble,  chattering  daws 
of  men 
Peck  at  me  curiously,  let  it  then  be 
said 
By  some  one  brave  enough  to  speak  the 
truth : 
Here  lies  a  great  soul  killed  by  cruel 
wrong. 
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Down  all  tlie  balmy  days  of  his  fresh 
youth 
To    his   bleak,    desolate    noon,    with 
sword  and  song, 
And  speech  that  rushed  up  hotly  from 
the  heart. 
He  wrought  for  liberty,  till  his   own 
wound 
(He  had  been  stabbed),  concealed  with 
painful  art 
Through    wasting    3'ears,    mastered 
him,  and  he  swooned, 
And   sank   there   where   you   see    him 

h'ing  now 
With  the  word  "Failure"  written   on 
his  brow. 

1 
But  say  that  he  succeeded.  If  he  missed 
World's  honors,  and  world's  plaudits, 
and  the  wage 
Of  the  world's  deft  lacqueys,  still  his 
lips  were  kissed 
Daily    by    those    high    angels    who 
assuage 
The  thirstings  of  the  poets — for  he  was 
Born   unto  singing — and   a   burthen 
lay 
Mightily    on     him,     and    ho    moaned 
because 
He  could  not  rightly  utter  to  the  day 
What  God  taught  in  the  night.    Some- 
times, nathless. 
Power    fell    upon    him.    and    bright 
tongues  of  flame. 
And  blessings  reached  him  from  j^oor 
souls  in  stress; 


And  benedictions  from  black  pits  of 

shame. 
And  little  children's  love,  and  old  men's 

prayers, 
And    a     (ireat     Hand       that    led    him 

unawares. 

So  he  died  rich.     And  if  his  eyes  were 
blurred 
With  big  films — silence!   he  is  in  his 
grave, 
(ireatly  he    suffered;    greatly,    too,   he 
erred ; 
Yet  broke  his  heart  in  trying  to    be 
brave. 
Xor  did    he    wait    till    Freedom    had 
become 
The  ])opular  shibboleth  of  courtier's 
lips; 
lie  smote  for  her  when  God  Himself 
seemed  dumb 
And  all  His  arching  skies  were    in 
eclipse. 
He    was   a-wearv,    but   he    fought   his 
fight, 
And  stood  for  simple  manhood;  and 
was  joyed 
To  see  the  august  broadening  of    the 
light 
And  new'earths  heaving  heavenward 
from  the  void. 
He  loved  his  fellows,  and  their  love  was 

sweet — 
Plant  daisies  at  his  head   and   at  his 
feet. 


Sancho  Mitarra 


John  Hurd.  Jr. 


SOME  years  a<2:o  T  passed  my  slim- 
mer vacation  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  studying  the  battle- 
grounds of  the  last  Carlist  war. 
Sketching  and  collecting  notes,  I  loi- 
tered about  the  picturesque  towns 
which,  by  the  loss  of  their  ancient 
charters,  had  paid  so  high  a  price  for 
their  loyalty  to  Don  Carlos,  until 
eventualh^  I  reached  Irun,  where  I 
remained  a  week.  During  the  day- 
time the  large,  low-studded  eating- 
room  of  the  inn  was  entirely  deserted, 
but  toAA'ards  CA-ening  quite  a  number  of 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in 
singly  or  in  groups,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  noise  became  deafening. 
Among  these  guests  .  I  noticed  espec- 
ially a  fine-looking,  rather  silent  per- 
son. AA'ho,  to  judge  from  the  deference 
with  AAhicli  the  others  treated  him, 
must  haA'e  been  a  local  celebritA^  His 
face  was  apparently  cut  in  two  b}^  an 
irregular  scar,  rather  frightful  to  look 
at  until  he  smiled.  AAdien  the  ugly  pur- 
plish lines  seemed  to  disappear  in  the 
wrinkles  about  his  mouth.  1  was  anx- 
ious to  get  a  good  sketch  of  him,  but 
succeeded  onlj^  after  many  unsatisfac- 
tor}^  attempts,  and  I  was  about  to  close 
my  book  when  a  young  man  aaIio  had 
been  looking  oA^r  my  shoulder 
exclaimed : 

"Ah,  Senor,  AAdiat  AA'ould  I  not  giA^e 
for  that  portrait!" 

'"Caballero,"  I  ansAvered,  "it  is 
yours ;  and  1  esteem  the  compliment  of 
,your  request  so  far  aboA'e  the  value  of 
the  draAving  that  you  must  alloAv  me 
to  consider  myself  your  debtor.''  My 
real  pay  lay  in  the  pleasure  this 
ansAver  ga\^e  me,  and  I  felt  kindly 
towards  the  man  AA'ho  had  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  making  such  ortho- 
dox use  of  my  Spanish. 

So  Ave    fell    into    conversation,  and 


before  leaving  he  handed  me  his  card, 
on  Avhich  1  read  the  name  Simon 
Munoz,  and  below,  in  brackets,  the 
Avord  poeta.  He  Avas  assistant  editor 
of  the  local  paper,  kncAv  everybody, 
and  seemed  astonished  Avhen,  having 
told  me  the  name  of  the  man  Avith  the 
scar,  I  asked  further  about  him.  "Is 
it  possible,"  he  said,  "that  you  haA^e 
not  heard  of  Sancho  ^Nlitarra?  In  that 
case,  sir,  you  must  allow  me  to  offer 
you  a  little  sketch  Avhich  I  haA'e  Avrit- 
ten  about  him,  in  exchange  for  the 
portrait  Avhich  you  so  generously  gaA^e 
me." 

The  next  morning  the  numuscript 
was  brought  up  to  my  room  AAith  my 
chocolate,  and  as  a  heaA'y  rain  con- 
fined me  to  the  house,  I  translated  it 
into  English.     It  Avas  as  folloAvs: 


OATr  a  thousand  years  ago,  or,  to  be 
more  pedantic,  A.  D.  872,  the  Gascons, 
being  unable  to  obtain  a  consul  from 
France  and  unAvilling  to  elect  one 
at  home,  sent  over  into  Castile  for 
Sancho  Garcia,  called  Sancho  JNIitarra, 
or  the  Terrible.  As  king  of  Pampe- 
luna  and  Xavarre  he  ruled  over  them  i 
for  nearl}'  forty  years,  gaining  great 
renoAvn  not  only  as  a  braA'e  Christian 
soldier  in  his  wars  against  the  Moors, 
but  as  a  Avise  and  strong-handed  ruler 
at  home.  From  this  good  king  Sancho 
jNIitarra  the  brass-founder  of  Irun  is 
directly  descended,  as  it  were  easy  to 
proA^e  by  the  old  chronicles  of  Xavarre ; 
but  as  he  is  a  Republican  principle,  it 
giA-es  him  less  pleasure  to  reflect  upon 
the  distinction  of  his  ancestors  than 
upon  the  sturdiness  of  a  family  that 
has  endured  a  thousand  j'ears  Avithout  a 
break. 

Indeed,  as   for  his  being   descended 
from  a  king,  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  For, 
supposing  that  Sancho  had  been  the 
only  one  in  Spain  thirty  generations 
ago,  and  that  each  of  his  descendants 
had  x>roduced  but  two  children,  a  sim- 
ple calculation  shows  that  there  should 
be  one  thousand  and  seventy-three  odd 
millions  of  these  descendants  in  the 
world  today.  Now,  as  the  population 
of  Spain  is  less  than  twent}-^  millions, 
every  inhabitant  must  have  some  fifty- 
three  or  more  claims  to  royal  ancestry 
— a  fact  which  might  in  some  cases 
account  for  the  list  of  titles  borne  by 
our  more  modest  grandees  of  the  first 
class. 

It  is  equally  indisputable  that  no  for- 
tune, however  great,  could  bear  subdi- 
vision on  such  a  magnificent  scale; 
hence  the  poverty,  shared  by  Sancho's 
father  with  so  many  other  distant 
members  of  the  royal  family,  seems 
reasonable  enough.  This  Avorthj^  citi- 
zen was  by  trade  a  fisherman,  part 
owner  and  captain  of  the  Guerendiahi, 
a  stanch  but  ugly  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Basque  cod  fleet.  His  house  was  in 
the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town  behind 
the  church,  and  in  the  dirty  kitchen, 
redolent  of  the  mingled  perfumes  of 
tar,  garlic,  and  tobacco-smoke,  old 
jNIitarra  told  strangely  incredible  tales 
of  the  "Americas"  beyond  the  sea.  The 
priest,  the  postmaster,  the  captain  of 
•  the  customs,  and  a  couple  of  retired 
smugglers  Avere  wont  to  meet  there  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  wdien  the  old  man 
was  at  home,  but  usually  only  after  the 
evening  piichero*  when  the  family 
was  alone. 

Among  these  good  people  Sancho 
grew  lip.  though  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  he  developed,  until,  about  the  time 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  the  quiet  town 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion by  the  news  that  the  whole  fleet 
had  been  lost  off  the  Banks.  The  sailor 
had  left  but  little  mone^' — -indeed 
barely  enough  to  suj^port  his  widow; 


'Species  of  boiled  meat  with  vegetables. 


and  thus  Sancho  had  to  give  up  tossing 
knives  and  playing  ball  for  the  less 
gentlemanly  but  more  practical  employ- 
ment of  blowing  the  bellows  in  his 
uncle's  smithy,  which  enabled  him  to 
contribute  towards  the  family  expen- 
ses. If  it  be  argued  that  his  appetite 
was  altogether  out  of  i)roportion  to  his 
contributions,  it  were  but  right  to  give 
him  credit  for  a  cheerful  disposition,  a 
coaxing  laugh  which  compelled  sym- 
pathy, and  a  merry  wit.  always  at  the 
service  of  'the  household.  And  who- 
ever has  lived  on  meager  fare  and  in 
the  shadow  of  sorroAv  will  testifj^  that 
a  merry  company  aroimd  the  pot 
makes  as  good  a  sauce  as  hunger. 

JNIatters  went  on  smoothly  for  a  few 
years  following  the  old  fisherman's 
disappearance,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
date  of  Sancho's  sixteenth  birthda}^, 
when  coming  of  age  suddenly,  as  it  is 
the  custom  for  kings  and  possibly  for 
their  descendants  to  do,  the  ambition 
of  conquest  began  to  disturb  his 
dreams.  He  renounced  the  hammer 
and  anvil  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  pursuit  of  glory,  and  having  suc- 
cessively exacted  tribute  from  the  sea 
in  the  shape  of  fish  and  from  the 
mountains  in  the  shape  of  game,  he 
finally  joined  the  brotherhood  of  the 
contrabandistas,  among  whom  he  made 
not  a  little  money.  During  the  peri- 
odical intervals  of  rest  that  followed 
each  expedition  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful,  poor,  but  haughty  girl, 
Elvira  Almalta  of  Ragosa,  whom  he 
besought  to  become  his  wife.  But 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  life  of  the 
great  bull-fighters  whom  she  had  often 
admired,  the  girl  had  long  before 
vowed  to  marry  no  man  who  had  not 
acquired  renown  in  the  arena — the 
renown  most  dear  to  Spanish  hearts, — 
and  Sancho  then  and  there  resolved 
that  Spain  should  ring  again  with  the 
glor}'  of  Mitarra.  He  had  succeeded 
with  so  little  effort  in  everything  that 
he  had  hitherto  undertaken,  that  the 
new  problem  before  him  neither  awed 
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nor  troul>lod  him;  and  with  his  ohar- 
aoteristic  impetuosity  he  prepared  to 
leave  on  the  morrow  for  Pampehuin, 
where  the  great  Lagartijo  was  at 
home.  The  postmaster  gave  him  sonic 
sound  advicv;  the  priest  his  blessmg 
and  an  antique  drawing,  representing 
bull-tighters  attending  mass  before  the 
corrida;  while  Elvira  gave  him  her 
l)romise  (conditionally)  and  a  kiss. 
AVith  these  presents,  and  an  innnense 
fund  of  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  Sancho  started  on  his 
apprenticeship. 

For  more  than  a  year  nothing  was 
heard  from  the  young  man  directly. 
Under  an  assumed  name  ho  appeared 
in  several  minor  bull-fights  in  remote 
provincial  towns,  and  there  he  prob- 
ably acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to 
compel  the  notice  of  the  great  Fras- 
cuelo;  for  when  the  now-famous 
corrida  of  the  9th  of  August  was 
advertised  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Elvira's  toreador-errant  was 
announced  on  the  play-bills  under  his 
own  name  of  Sancho  Mitarra. 

II. 

It  is  a  gala  day.     A  great  lady,  the 
greatest   in  the  land,  has  brought  her 
infant  son  to    witness    his    first    bull- 
fight and  learn  early  in  life  to  accept 
the  tribute  of  blood  shed  in  his  honor. 
Cloth  of  gold  and  crimson-velvet  hang 
in  heavy  folds  from  the  front  of  the 
governor's  gallery,  and  glorious  silken 
banners,  embroidered    with    the    royal 
:arms,  flap  lazily    on    each    side  of  the 
wooden    box     which     a     poet-laureate 
might  mistake  for  a  throne.    Gorgeous 
.uniforms  mingled    with    dazzling*  cos- 
-tumes    make    a    background    fit  for  a 
jking  's  portrait,  and-  to  right  and  left, 
racs  far  as  the  shade  tempers  the  heat  of 
.the  summer  afternoon,  the  magnificent 
•far»cy  of  old  Spain  shines  forth  once 
.again  after  years  of  courteous  obliv- 
;ion.     The  stage  setting  seems  perfect. 
•.The  play  that  is  to  be  enacted  belongs 


to  the  repertory  of  a  forgotten, 
so-c-aUed  barbarous  age,  and  the  audi- 
ence has  arrayed  itself  accordingly; 
perhaps  as  an  apology  for  its  presence, 
perhaps  to  bear  out  the  illusion  of  a 
revival,  perhaps  merely  because  its 
gold  and  crimson  harmonizes  wnth  the 
gold  of  the  sunlight  on  the  yellow^ 
sand,  and  the  crimson  of  the  blood 
that  is  to  flow. 

Facing  the  picturesque  wisdom  of 
the  reahn,  that  shines  in  dignified 
magnificence  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
circus,  the  picturesque  and  ragged 
populace,  brilliant  only  by  its  apt  wit, 
undulates  impatiently  beneath  the 
o-laring  sun — Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  types  of  a  past  age,  if  you  will, 
but  also  types  of  modern  Spain,  no 
more  obsolete  than  the  bloody  game 
which  both  aw^ait. 

In  the  dazzling  arena  below,  a  fife- 
and-drum  band  walks  solemnly  round 
and     round     heedless     of     w^ell-aimed 
oranges  or  equally  well-pointed  gibes. 
In  the  droning  buzz    of    ten  thousand 
talking    people     the     rumble    of    the 
drums  is  completely  lost,  and  the  thin, 
clear,    querulous  notes    of    the    pipers 
sound  ridiculously  weak  and  unsuited 
to     the      occasion— a      discord     which 
establishes  the    reality    of    the    scene, 
destroying  the  illusion    of    a    perfect 
stage    performance,    but    investing    it 
with  the  keen  interest  of  an  event  in 
real  life.     All  along  the  corridor  that 
surrounds    the    arena,    separating    the 
valla  from  the  wall  above  which  the 
public      is      seated,      the       privileged 
amateurs    are    eagerly    discussing    the 
chances  of  the  fight,  prophesying  the 
behavior  of  each  bull,  and  betting  on 
the  number  of  passes  before  the  final 
stroke.     The  cornet  of  the  band  blows 
a     preliminary    blast    and    the    music 
bursts    forth;    the    ring    is  hurriedly 
cleared,  and  in  two  lines  the  cuadrilla 
make  their  entrance,  to  right  and  left. 
For  a  brief  moment  the  chattering  of 
the  audience  ceases,  and  in  the  partial 
silence  each  toreador,   preceded  by  his 
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shadow,  gravely  struts  across  the  sand 
to  his  appointed  phice.  An  ah/uazil, 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  gallops  in  at 
the  head  of  a  short  mounted  proces- 
sion and  urges  his  chestnut  horse  to 
rear,  while  the  crowd  jeers  at  him  for 
his  theatrical  jH'owess.  The  key  of  the 
toril  gleams  for  a  moment  in  the  air 
and  disai)pears  in  the  horseman's 
pointed  felt  hat.  A  clatter  and  a 
scurry — a  few  taunting  cries — a  clash- 
ing of  the  closing  gates — and  the  for- 
malities of  the  overture  are  over. 

Before  a  battle,  before  a  duel,  or 
before  a  bull-fight  there  is  always  one 
moment  of  silent  rccuUlcmott  during 
which  the  contestants,  veterans  or  raw 
recruits,  instinctively  weigh  the 
chances.  God  only  knows  the  issue, 
and  during  this  last  respite  man  real- 
izes the  possibility  of  the  immediate 
future.  Even  the  cspadu,  Frascuelo, 
Lagartijo.  or  Mazantini,  acknowl- 
edges to  himself  that  tliere  is  a  certain 
solemnity  in  this  gambling  with 
death;  before  the  public  he  drapes  his 
gorgeous  cci'im  about  him  in  pretty 
folds;  secretly  he  crosses  himself,  and 
the  ])ublic,  whose  wonderful  intuition 
justifies  the  saying  vox  populi^  vox 
Dei^  appreciates  the  hidden  anxiety 
without  heeding  the  ostentatious 
affected  inditference. 

Vaya!  The  gate  is  open,  the  sus- 
pense is  over.  The  angry  animal 
dashes  in  furiously, — smooth-limbed, 
deep-chested,  superbly  strong  and 
defiant, — and  the  multitude  heaves  a 
sigh  of  relief.  The  duel  is  begun. 
Fifteen  weak,  intelligent,  skillful  ani- 
mals dressed  in  gold  and  silver  and 
silk  against  a  single  one  in  sombre 
satin — a  large,  lithe-flanked  monster 
ignorant  of  its  might  and  confident  in 
its  ignorance. 

Among  the  chulos  facing  the  bull 
Sancho  stands  in  green  and  gold.  It 
is  his  first  appearance  before  a  picked 
audience,  and  he  feels  nervous,  yet  con- 
fident of  distinguishing  himself  if 
onW  the    opportunity    offers.     In    the 


farthest  box  on  the  shady  side  he 
recognizes  his  mother  and  Elvira  in 
the  front  row;  behind  them  the  post- 
master, the  collector  of  customs,  and, 
unless  he  is  much  mistak'en,  his  old 
friend  the  j^riest,  nodding  at  him  from 
l>ehind  Elvira's  fan.  But  he  has  no 
leisure  now  to  look  up  at  them,  for  the 
bull  is  near  hini.  lie  throws  out  his 
mantle,  the  animal  charges,  misses, 
and  passes  on,  while  the  handsome 
boy,  avoiding  the  thrust  of  the  long, 
polislied  horns,  stands  draped  in  the 
gaudy  silk.  Tie  has  barely  moved,  an<l 
the  crowd  cries,  ''Well  done!''  but  for- 
gets him  again  as  the  bull  charges  the 
nearest  picador^  raising  steed  and 
rider  from  the  ground. 

As  the  play  proceeds  the  excitement 
grows,  and  the  bull-fighters,  spurred 
on  by  the  despotic  fancy  of  the  public, 
vie  with  one  another  in  daring  and 
skill.  Poor  Sancho,  alas,  is  doomed  to 
disapi>()intment.  He  handles  his  capa 
])erfectly;  })lants  his  ha/ulenllas  grace- 
fully, correctly,  fearlessly,  yet  not 
more  so  than  the  others  in  the  ring. 
AVith  them  he  receives  a  passing  trib- 
ute of  applause;  but  as  one  bull  after 
another  is  goaded  into  fury,  and 
finally  backed  up  against  the  fence  to 
l)e  killed,  the  great  espada  alone  earns 
the  wildly  enthusiastic  approbation  of 
the  audience.  Sancho  realizes  that  he 
is  yet  a  novice  and  that  fame  is  not 
for  the  obscure;  he  feels  that  he  could 
kill  the  l)ull  as  gracefully  as  the  great 
man  upon  Avhom  all  honors  and  pres- 
ents are  showered ;  but  he  must  bide 
his  time  and  rise  upon  the  ladder  of 
renown  rung  by  rung.  "\Miat  he  has 
done  Avas  well  done,  but  it  is  nothing 
that  will  be  remembered.  In  the  mor- 
row's i^apers  his  name  Avill  api^ear 
only  as  one  of  the  cuadrilla ;  the  criti- 
cism of  the  connoisseurs  will  not  con- 
descend to  notice  him,  and  Elvira  will 
still  answer,  "Not  yet."  Five  bulls 
have  been  dispatched,  but  one  remains; 
and  Opportunity  with  her  short  front 
hair  has  placed  only  the  bald  part  of 
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lier  oraniuiu  ^vithin  his  reach.  Like 
all  men  of  a  sanguine  temper,  he  is 
easily  depressed;  and  as  the  doors  of 
the  toril  open  for  the  entrance  of  the 
sixth  bull.  Saucho  has  well-nigh  lost 
all  hope  and  interest  in  the  game. 

The  bull   is  small,  dark  rol)ed,  well 
armed,  and  bears  the  brand  of  Vera- 
gua:  in  a   few  bomuls  he  n>;u-hes  the 
center  of  the  arena  and  pauses  to  look 
around.     The  glaring    light    after  the 
darkness  of  his  cage,  the  noisy  clamor- 
ing of  ten  thousand  excited  spectators, 
and  these  two-legged  moving  things  m 
gaudy  colors,  the  like  of  which  he  has 
never  seen  before,  arouse  his  curiosity 
and    astonish    him.     By    the    nervous 
twitching  of  his    tail    and    the  quick, 
sharp  movements  of  his  head  it  is  evi- 
dent that    he    is    no    "coward."     The 
toreadores  instinctively  recognize  him 
for  an    exceedingly    dangerous  adver- 
sary, and  so  it  is  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary prudence  that  they  spread  their 
capas  before  him  and  run  away.     But 
all  this  fails  to  move  him:  slowly  and 
steadily  he    advances,    looking    at  the 
man,    "not     at     the     rag.     Now    it    is 
Sancho's   turn.     The   bull   throws   up 
his  head,  stops,  then  plunges  forward 
with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  that 
the  boy  feels  it  is  too  late  to  run.    The 
long,  'smooth    horns    are    already    on 
each  side  of  him ;  and,  scarcely  realiz- 
ing  what  he   is   doing,   Sancho   leaps 
forward  upon  the  animal's  back,  and  a 
second  later  to  the  ground.    How  they 
applaud,  how  they  yell !     But  he  has 
no  time  to  think,  for  the  bull  is  com- 
ing  at   him    again,    heedless     of    the 
others  who  seek  to  intercept  him,  and 
now  Sancho  knows  that  the  animal  has 
singled  him  out  and  that  the  fight  is 
merely    a    duel    between    them.     The 
case  is  rare,  but  he  has  heard  of  such ; 
the    danger   is   great,    but   he    is   not 
afraid;  the  chances    of    his    escaping 
unscathed  are  few,  but  he  feels  confi- 
dent and  happy,  for  at  last  his  oppor- 
tunity has  come.     He  flings  away    his 
useless    capa    and    turns    to    run,  not 


towards  the  refuge,  the  hurladero,  but 
straight     towards    the    center    of    the 
arena,  while  the  older  men  shake  their 
heads:  a  clever  bull  and  a  rash  youth, 
there   is  but   one   ending   to   that  tale, 
and  a  sad  one  at  best.    The  spectators 
are  beginning  to  understand,  and  hold 
their  breath.     During  the  race  across 
the  sand  not  a  sound  is  heard  in  the 
vast   amphitheater,   but  the   men   lean 
forward   and   the    women    hold    their 
fans  up  to  their  faces  ready  to  shut  out 
the  sight.     Suddenly,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of^the  arena,  Sancho  turns,  stands, 
and  stretches    out    one    hand    with  a 
commanding     gesture,    and    the    bull, 
hesitant  and  startled,  stops  dead  in  his 
wild   rush   onward,   and,   stemmed   on 
his     outstretched     forelegs,    gazes     in 
amazement   at    the    slim    figure    that 
defies     him.      Ha!     what     a     glorious 
group !     Strength,  grace,  beauty,  cour- 
ao-e,    and     such     movement,    suddenly 
fixed  as  though  in  bronze !     And  now 
it  is  gone,  as  the    first    low    growl  of 
admiration   bursts   into   a   thunder   of 
the    wildest,     most     frantic    applause. 
The  ten    thousand    spectators  rise    as 
one  man  to  their  feet;  the  "sun"  and 
the  "shade"  are  equally  carried  away 
by  emotion,    and    the    most  dignified 
grandees  re-echo  the  very  cries  of  the 
masses.      Even    the    cuadrilla    forgets 
itself,  and  the  bull,  bewildered  by  the 
extraordinary     clamor,    wheels    about 
and     dashes    at   the   nearest     picador, 
hurling  man    and    horse    against  the 
tablas  in  his  mad  onslaught.     He  has 
killed  them  both,  but  what  is  that  to 
him  or  to  the  crowd !     As  he  turns  he 
still  sees  before  him  the  thing  in  green 
and  gold,  and  the    next    moment    the 
sharp-pronged  banderillas  are  quiver- 
ing in  his  flesh. 

"Zrt     siUa!     la    sniaP"'  yells     the 


*The  torero  sits  in  a  chair  (silla)  and 
awaits  the  bull's  charge;  ha  holds  the 
banderillas  (sharp-pronged  darts  with 
barbed  points)  before  him  and  m  a  sitting 
posture  plants  them  in  the  bull's  shoulder, 
a  most  dangerous  feat.  Nearly  all  who 
attempt  it  rise  before  the  bull  is  near 
them. 
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crowd.  lis  kindly  sympathy  for  the 
skillful  boy  has  made  room  for  a 
less  generous  curiosity.  Saiicho  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  master,  now  let 
him  show  what  he  can  do.  If  he  has 
in  him  the  elements  of  a  ^rreat  bull- 
fi<]:liter  let  him  be  tested.  It  is  cruel  to 
demand  ''la  silla"  with  such  a  bull,  but 
Sancho  now  belongs  to  the  public,  and 
an  excited,  l>loodthirsty  crowd  knows 
neither  sympathy  nor  sentimentality. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  greater  be  his 
honor;  if  he  fails — well,  then,  he 
should  not  have  led  them  to  suppose 
him  greater  than  he  Avas.  In  this 
moment  of  over-excitement  the  injus- 
tice, the  cruel  selfishness  of  the  argu- 
ment, are  lost  even  on  Sancho,  intoxi- 
cated with  applause  and  suddenly 
earned  success ;  even  on  his  mother,  too 
Spanish  to  think  of  danger  when  her 
son  is  offered  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
tinction; and  even  on  Elvira,  whose 
lover  is  now  surpassing  the  ideal 
torero  of  her  dreams. 

Again,  as  Sancho  takes  his  seat  fac- 
ing the  bull,  a  solemn  hush  prevails, 
and  the  silence  seems  to  he,  more 
impressive  for  the  clamor  that  pre- 
ceded. The  older  bull-fighters,  Avith 
their  capas  unfolded,  stand  ready  for 
an  emergency.  He  raises  his  arms  and 
poises  the  sharp-pronged  darts;  a 
dash,  a  plunge,  a  few  half-smothered 
cries,  and  the  chair  flies  upward 
through  the  air  to  alight  forty  feet 
away,  Avhile  Sancho  seems  to  be  stand- 
ing on  the  very  spot  he  occupied 
before  the  charge.  The  green  and  gold 
ribbons  dangling  from  the  bull's  neck 
alone  shoAv  hoAv  sure  was  the  boy's 
aim  and  how  steady  his  hand.  A 
murmur  of  incredulity,  more  flatter- 
ing than  the  deafening  tumult  that 
follows,  sweeps  over  the  benches,  and 
hats,  fans,  jewels,  and  cigars  rain 
down  into  the  ring.  All  restraint 
seems  loosened;  all  timidity  gone  from 
the  most  timid;  3^oung  girls,  with 
flushed  faces  and  flashing  eyes,  laugh 
hysterically    and    call    out    the    hero's 


name.  Even  the  haughty  Elvira  rises, 
unclasjjs  her  bracelet,  and  leaning  for- 
ward with  a  cry  that  tells  Sancho  how 
real  is  his  dream,  she  flings  the  token 
far  out  on  the  sand,  where,  heedless  of 
all  danger,  the  boy  kneels  and  kisses 
the  precious  gift;  for  by  this  sign  he 
knows  that  she  lias  yielded. 

( )iu'e  more  he  miraculously  avoids 
the  bull,  who  charges  at  him  from 
behind,  and  panting,  exhausted,  but 
inexpressibly  happy,  he  leans  against 
the  valla,  listening  absent-mindedly  to 
the  compliments  showered  upon  him. 
His  ]iart  in  the  performance  is  over, 
for  the  cowed  animal  now  sullenly 
faces  his  tormentors  on  the  spot  where 
he  has  chosen  to  die,  and  the  espada  is 
advancing,  sword  in  hand,  to  give  him 
the  coup  de  grace.  But,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  he  passes  by  the  bull,  and 
taking  Sancho  by  the  hand  he  offers 
him  the  muleta.  One  bull  more  or  less 
is  of  little  importance  to  his  glory, 
and  should  this  boy  become  a  great 
man  he  will  remember  his  master's 
kindness  gratefully;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  future  does  not  justify  the 
da,y's  promise,  the  bravos  of  the  crowd 
that  applaud  his  generosity  are  as 
pleasing  to  him  now  as  had  they  been 
delayed  a  minute  to  applaud  his  skill. 

And  now  the  parts  are  reversed. 
The  man  attacks,  the  bull  defends 
himself;  he  is  weary  with  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  last  half-hour,  weary 
with  loss  of  blood,  weary  of  attacking 
an  ever-vanishing  foe.  Sullenh^  Avith 
lowered  head  and  watchful  eyes,  he 
folloAvs  the  undulating  motion  of  the 
red  rag  before  him  and  listlessly 
attemps  to  reach  it  Avith  his  horns.  A 
sharp  prick  on  the  nose  once  more 
rouses  his  rage;  for  the  last  time  he 
charges;  the  long,  flexible  blade  is 
buried  in  his  flesh,  and  as  his  strength 
flows  away  Avith  his  life's  blood  the 
braA^e  beast  slowly  kneels  before  his 
conqueror.  The  day  is  done,  and 
Sancho  turns  to  offer  the  bull  to  his 
lady,  thus  moving  a  step  nearer  to  his 
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fallen  foe— dying,  but  alas,  not  dead. 
In  his  impatient  joy  ho  has  forgotten 
that  the  last  moment  before  death  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  fight.  Even 
as  he  raises  his  hand  towards  Elvira's 
box  he  is  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  as 
the  two  heroic  animals  sink  quivering 
together  on  the  sand,  a  mighty,  pas- 
sionate roar  bursts  from  the  fickle 
multitude:  'Toro,  toro!   Braro,  toroT 

III. 

For  many  months  Sancho  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  unable  to  move,  for, 
besides  the  great  gash  across  his  face, 
he  had  received  two  deep  and  danger- 
ous  wounds,    and    during    this    long 
time  both  Elvira  and  his  friends  were 
constantly  at  his  bedside.    It  was  then 
that  he  read  "Don    Quixote,"    a  work 
which  made  such  an  impression  upon 
his  mind  that    to    this    day  you  wdl 
rarely  meet  him  without  a  volume  in 
his     pocket,     though     he     knows     the 
greater  part  of  it  by  heart.     Nor  is  it 
doubtful   that    he    then    acquired  the 
philosophy    of    contentment    which    is 
such  a  noticeable  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  his  love  for  good  Span- 
ish literature,  of  which  his  knowledge 
is    extraordinary    in   a    man    of    his 
schooling. 

When  he  had  recovered  sufficiently, 
he  was  married  in  the  old  church  by 
the  house,  and  the  wedding  was  an 
occasion  for  great  rejoicing  in  Irun. 
Many  members  of  the  cuadrilla,  as  one 
of  w'hich  Sancho's  name  had  become 
known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Spain,  were  present  at  the 
banquet  following  the  ceremony,  and 
which  was  offered  by  the  town.     Old 


Sala/ar,  as  a  ri'presentative  of  the  pro- 
fession, made  an  elaborate  speech  in 
which  he  said,  that  having  begun  his 
career  in  so  brilliant  a  fashion,  it  was 
Sancho  :Mitarra"s  duty  to  continue  and 
become,  as  he  naturally  must,  the 
greatest  torero  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Certainly  no  man,  Pepe  Ilillo 
and  el  Tato  included,  had  done  more 
in  a  single  day  than  had  Sancho 
Mitarra,  whom  he  Avas  proiid  to  call 
his  friend,  and  Avhom  as  an  older  man 
he  felt  authorized  to  question  about 
his  future  plans. 

"Fi-iends,-'      answered      the      bride- 
groom, as  he  laid  bis  hand  on  Elvira's 
head,  "I   went   into  the   arena  not   to 
fight  bulls,  but  to  satisfy  the  lady  of 
my  heart ;  and  now,  'as  we  have  loaves, 
let  UH  not  go  looking  for  cakes.'   Glory 
is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  but  we  can- 
not leave    it    to    our    children.     Like 
truth,  it  lies  at  the  bottom   of   a  deep 
well;  and,  as    the    proverb  says,  'The 
pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well^  is 
sure  to  lose  either  handle  or  spout,'  a 
proof  of  which  I  shall  carry  on  my 
face  until  the  curate  can  do  me  more 
o-ood  than  the  baker.     As  for  riches, 
^four     yards     of     Cuenca     frieze     are 
warmer  than    four    of    Segovia  broad- 
cloth,'  and    while    counting    the   cob- 
webs on  the  ceiling  I  figured  that    I 
could  earn  the  frieze  more  surely  in  a 
modest  shop   than    the    broadcloth  in 
the   amphitheater.     Thus,   friends,   let 
no  man  be  disappointed  in  my  resolu- 
tion to    become    a    brass-founder,    for 
every  one  is  as  God  has  made  him,  and 
oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse." 

Which  accounts  for  Sancho's  wear- 
ing a  blouse  instead  of  a  gold-embroid- 
ered jacket. 


Romanism  in  Mexico 

C.  G.  Beutelspacher 

lln  IKe  Liberator) 


X  the  "Daih',"  published  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  appeared  a  rare  article 
about  the  condition  of  Mexico  fifty 
years  ago  and  is  repeated  in  the  present 
time  somewhat.  Fift}'  years  ago  you 
could  observe  in  Mexico  a  very  strange 
thing,  a  curious  phenomenon,  which 
consisted  in  that  w'hile  the  public  treas- 
ury was  empty  and  never  could  meet 
the  ai)pr()priations  for  the  i)ublic  ser- 
vice: public  instruction  and  national 
communication  in  the  maintenence  of 
highways  and  railroads  was  at  its 
lowest  level  and  most  limited  in  its 
spheres:  industries  languishing,  the 
treasur}'  of  the  Roman  clergy,  both  reg- 
ular and  secular,  was  filled  and  over- 
flowing Avith  its  millions  of  gold.  Public 
officers  did  not  receive  their  full  pay 
and  everywhere  employees  in  the  na- 
tional service  were  suppressed,  and  with 
all  the  economy  exercised,  they  never 
had  a  supersaliency,  and  the  financial 
situation  was  of  the  most  pressing  need 
for  lack  of  funds  in  the  national  treas- 
ury. Whereas,  the  Koman  clergy  had 
a  yearly  income  of  nine  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  From  their 
real  estate  they  had  a  product  of  an- 
other nine  million,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  moreover  from  baptisms, 
marriages  and  funerals,  the  income 
came  up  to  ten  million,  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  these  I'e- 
sources,  which  were  the  surest,  the 
JSIexican  clergy  counted  on  other 
resources,  such  as  masses,  sermons 
and  responses  in  their  religious  festiv- 
ities, religious  anniversaries,  contribu- 
tions of  church  bells,  rights  of  pious 
works  and  Holy  places,  masses  for  the 
departed  souls,  alms,  sales  of  religious 
trinkets,  relics,  etc.  The  real  estate  of 
the  clergy  of  the  City  of  Mexico  repre- 
sented a  capital  of  eighteen  million  dol- 


lars, which  produced  them  five  million, 
twelve  thousand  dollars  yearly  income. 
Over  a  hundred  different  orders,  con- 
vents, lios])itals  and  institutions  of  re- 
ligious instruction  owned  laGO  large 
tracts  of  land  and  houses,  spread  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, besides  donations  and  legacies  of 
rich  widows  and  spinsters.  A  promin- 
ent American  who  lived  in  Queretaro 
three  years  told  me  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  lady  of  his  acquaintance  gave 
him  a  list  of  over  2,700  priests  in  Que- 
retaro alone,  saying  "that  is  what  the 
City  of  Queretaro  maintains." 

Xo  wonder  the  clergy  here  is  fighting 
hard  and  fast  the  liberal  liarty.  and  to 
intimidate  the  people  have  put  adver- 
tisements on  all  the  corners  of  the 
streets  of  a  book  called  '"Liberalism  is 
Sin."  (Whereas  it  ought  to  say  by  all 
means  and  in  truth,  "Romanism  is 
Sin.")  The  Roman  clergy  recommend- 
ing to  the  people  the  reading  of  this 
book  and  to  beware  of  "Liberalism." 

In  my  last  article  to  Tlie  Liberator  I 
gave  a  short  extract  of  a  book  written 
by  a  Mexican  Liberate  and  now  I  will 
quote  another  part  of  his  writing: 

"El  Catholicism  is  the  antithesis  of 
Christianity"  (page  48).  "Behold  peo- 
ple; be  ye  the  judge,  while  we  formu- 
late the  accusation  against  those  gentle- 
men. We  say,  In  the  negative  circle  of 
Catholics  is  heaped  up  all  the  crimes  of 
high  treason  against  civilization  and 
we  will  prove  it  by  facts : 

"First.  Catholicism  violates  the  law 
of  Fecundity  and  Life  by  imposing  a 
vote  of  so-called  Chastity,  from  which 
come  abominable  and  filthy  crimes.  The 
today  well  known  history  of  the  con- 
vents, have  revealed  to  us  that  in  their 
midst  are  committed  the  most,  abomin- 
able    crimes,     the     infanticide;    great 
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amounts  of  skeletons  have  been  found 
of  recent  born  children  in  what  were 
former  convents  of  nuns.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  convents  of  priests  the  filthy 
crime  ajiainst  nature  is  a  common 
thinir.  With  such  abominable  facts, 
there  are  taken  away  fi'om  the  State  a 
large  proportion  of  lovinfj  tender 
mothers,  which  forming  a  Christian 
homo,  would  give  healthy  sons  to  the 
country. 

"Second.  Catholicism  violates  the 
most  sacred  of  rights  which  the  human 
spirit  can  conquer  by  repeated  revolu- 
tions, by  heroic  struggles;  that  is,  the 
free  thought.  The  priest  chains  this 
thought,  frightening  the  souls  of  the 
believers  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

'•Third.  Catholicism  robs  the  State, 
in  exercising  pressure  over  the  con- 
science of  believers,  by  withdrawing 
from  the  national  riches  the  tithe  and 
with  threats  of  eternal  condemnation, 
they  rob  the  dying  of  their  goods,  dam- 
aging the  widows  and  orphans  in  their 
heritage. 

"Fourth.    Catholicism  kills  and  soon 
after  offers  responses  for  the  souls  of 
their  victims.     The  same  priest  whose 
hand  is  still  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
victim  tormented  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
inquisition,  will  take  the  host  to   eat 
God,  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
"Fifth.       Catholicism     always     has 
proved  in  their  priests  and  practices  to 
have  a  lower  level  of  morals  than  the 
laymen.      We    can't    extend    ourselves 
here    over    the    black    history     of    the 
Roman  Popes,  such  as  Juan  XXII.,  In- 
nocent III.,  etc.     The  Knights  of  the 
Crusade  asked  the  Legate  Milo  and  the 
Abbot  Arnold,  as  chiefs  of  the  army, 
how  they  should  treat  the  inhabitants, 
of  which  a    great    part    were    Roman 
Catholics,  and  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished easy  from  the  heretics.  They 
answered,  'Kill  the  whole  world  and  the 
Lord  will  know  his  own.'  and  a  hor- 
rible butchery  commenced  such  as  the 
Avorld  never  had  seen  before. 


'•Sixth.   Catholicism  has  always  been 
below  the  intellectual  level  reached  by 
humanity,  and  therefore    has    always 
condemned  all  progress  in  science  and 
philosophy,  and  is  always  the  last  to 
acknowledge     the     conquest     of     free 
thought.      But   enough    of   proofs,   in 
what  has  been  said  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  people  to 
give  their  sentence.    Well  now,  having 
Tlomonst rated  the  synthesis  of  negation, 
which  exists  in  the  Catholic  circle,  and 
when  their  members  say  without  any 
scruples  and  impudent  that  they  carry 
in  their  conscience  their  rebelliousness 
against  the  law  and  with  their  hypo- 
critic     lips     pronounce     protests     of 
their     mission,     when     this     happens 
will    it    be    you?     Oh,    people,  which 
will     vote     "for     a     Roman     Catholic 
in    your    elections?      Some   will   say, 
That     in     the     Parliaments     of     the 
foreign  nations  are  a  mixed  class  of  all 
kinds   of  elements.     Yes,   also   unfor- 
tunate Spain  suffers  still  the  suffocating 
rope  which  unites  the  State  with    the 
Church,  and  for  this  should  we  undo 
what's  done  and  return  to  put  upon  us 
this  rope  ?    If  a  good  father  of  a  family 
sees  another  admit  into  his  home  public 
women  and  thieves,  should  he  imitate 
such  a  one? 

"The  groups  which  integreate  the 
public  powers  should  be  of  the  most 
selected  of  the  social  group,  by  men 
of  elevated  and  rii^e  spirits,  so  this 
group,  taking  advantage  of  the  printed 
lessons  offered  by  the  life  of  nations 
past  and  present,  know  how  to  guard 
and  make  the  laws  which  give  war- 
ranty to  the  people  and  the  social 
whole  and  to  restrain  the  passionate 
actions  which  are  hurtful  to  the  Con- 
stitution." 

So  far  I  have  quoted  from  the  writer, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  who  see  the 
evil  of  Romanism  in  their  country.  The 
Liberal  party  sustains  a  little  semi- 
monthlv  sheet  by  the  classic  name 
of  -The  Frigid  Night  Cap^'  where  they 
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attack  the  nefarious  doings  of  the 
Catholic  circle  and  defend  themselves 
against  their  false  attacks,  so  the  leaven 
is  at  Avork  even  here  in  this  Catliolic; 
city. 

The  revolution  is  about  dying  out, 
we  hope  soon,  since  Orozco  is  played 
out  and  dangerously  sick,  hidden  away 
in  the  mountains  in  the  north,  so  the 


government  can  put  more  troops 
against  Tapata  in  the  southern  pare  oi 
Mexico  and  still  be  quite  strong. 

Still  the  daily  papers  give  brilliant 
accounts  of  Mr.  ^^'ilson,  the  newly 
elected  President,  and  augur  much  good 
for  the  ]Mexican  Kepublic.  So  may  It 
be,  and  all  hands  on  board  will  be 
clad. 


Elastic  Currency  Delusion 


Albert  Griffin 

(Written  in  1906) 


FOR  some  time  it  has  Wen  evident 
to  thinkers,  that  a  revolution  of  in- 
calculable imj)ortance  is  impend- 
ing. The  exact  shape  it  will  take,  and 
how  soon  it  will  culminate,  have  not 
been  so  clear,  but  the  writing  on  the 
Avail  is  made  more  decipherable  every 
day  by  the  character  of  the  men  who 
are  coming  into  the  lead. 

The  most  conspicuous  person  in  the 
world,  at  this  time,  is  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  his  pre-eminence  is  due 
mainly  to  the  ability,  steadiness  and 
courage  with  which  he  has  stood  for 
and  advocated  "square  dealing,"  and 
the  "betterment  of  human  conditions." 

The  influence  which  ethical  charac- 
teristics have  exercised  in  placing  this 
Republican  where  he  is  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  that  have  made 
William  J.  Bryan,  Thomas  E.  Watson 
and  Eugene  V.  Debs  the  most  popular 
and  influential  leaders  in  their  resj^ec- 
tive  parties,  and  that  are  enabling 
Governors  La  Follette,  Folk  and  Han- 
ley,  Mayors  Johnson  and  Weaver,  and 
others  of  the  Jerome  and  Colby  stamp, 
to  lead  their  followers  toward  the  goal 
of  Equal  Opportunities  for  All,  Special 
Privileges  for  None. 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  an  awakening 
conscience  that  made    it    possible   for 


the  great  and  good  men  of  that  day  to 
organize  an  irresistible  party  against 
the  aggressive  slave-ocracy.  Its  first 
l^roposed  step  was  a  very  moderate 
one,  but  the  constantly  strengthening 
moral  sentiment  would  not  permit  the 
movement  to  stop  until  the  last  slave 
had  been  freed. 

In  like  manner  the  present  agitation 
for  the  restriction  of  graft  and  un- 
bridled greed  cannot  cease  until  the  axe 
reaches  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
enemies  of  slavery  proceeded  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  that  promised 
the  quickest  and  most  important  re- 
sults. The  enemies  of  graft  and  greed 
should  pursue  the  same  course. 

Every  year  ethical  considerations 
control  the  public  actions  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people.  Even  Senator 
Ingalls  would  not  now  say  "Honesty  in 
politics  is  an  irridescent  dream."  And 
the  most  encouraging  fact  about  exist- 
ing conditions  is  that  the  •  leaders  of 
parties  are  so  generally  right-minded 
men. 

During  the  last  eight  years  the 
concentration  of  wealth  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  unscrupulous  financial  cor- 
morants has  proceeded  with  phenom- 
enal rapidity.      The  people  are  justly 
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ahunuHl.  l.ul.  unfoilunatcly.  the  Presi- 
,,^.,,t  aiul  i.KU.y  others  ^vho  ouoht  to 
know  belter  are  g-ivino-  the  most  of 
their  attention  to  a  problem— trans- 
portation-whieh  is  one  of  the  most 
manv-sided  and  difficnlt  of  all  to  settle 
and "»'///  n^qnirc  the  longest  time. 

They  are  doino-  this  in  spite  of  the 
fu't    that   most    of  those    ^vhose  lives 
have    been    devoted    to    thp    stndy    of 
the  economic  needs  of  mankind  agree 
that    the    ^-Money    PoAver"  is  the  tap- 
root of  plutocracy  and  transcends  alt 
others  in  importance:  that,  fortunately, 
•;  is  the  question  that  can  be  settled 
Ihe  most  easily,  in  the  shortest  time, 
with  the  largest  amount  of  beneht  to 
the  people,  and  with  the  least  hardship 
to  individuals. 

Our  present  monetary  system  has  no 
defenders.      Both    sides     demand     a 
chano-e.  Economic  reformers  wish  them 
made'' in  the  interest  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  the  Money  Power  demands  in- 
creased privileges  for  itself.     The  es- 
sential difference  is  that  the  first  set 
wishes  the  Govermnent  to  issue  all  ot 
the  money,  and  enough  of  it,  Avhile  the 
second  insist    that    the    whole    matter 
.hall  practically  be  turned  over  to  the 
hanks,  with    the    Government    as    en- 
dorser for  them.     Between  these  con- 
tendino-  elements  are  the  majority  ot 
the  peo])le  who  confessedly  do  not  im- 
derstand  the  subject.     Supposing  that 
'•bankers  must  know  all  about  money, 
thev,  however,  appear  inclined  to  allow 
them    to    '"increase     the     quantity    ot 
monev  when  it  is  scarce  and  decrease 
it  when  it  becomes  too  abundant.' 

Banker  Shaw,  who  is  President 
Koosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
advocates  allowing  the  banks  to  expand 
the  currency  in  times  of  stress  by 
secretly  issuing  ''emergency  currency, 
and  Banker  Ridgely,  his  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  wishes  to  make  con- 
traction still  easier  by  repealing  the  law 
which  restricts  the  cancellation  of  bank 
notes  to  $3,000,000,  a  month.  And  there 


is  little  doubt  that  the  attempt  will  l>c 
made  to  do  both. 

Without  discussing  "elasticity"  aca- 
(kMuicallv.  I  propose  only  to  state  a  few 
irrefutable    propositions    which    show 
that     flucluating    conditions    are    the 
inevitable  effect  of  a  fluctuating  cur- 
>rnr>/,  and  then  to  uncover  some  very 
important   facts   which   have   hitherto 
been  carefiiHv  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  public,  which  make  it  clear  that 
our  present  monetary  system  is  already 
ruinouslv  elastic  and  that  the  quantity 
of  f/ood  money  needs  to  incre'ase  con- 
stantly and  should  never  be  decreased 
a  dollar. 

It  is  admittedly  impossible  to  do 
business  without  a  medium  of  exchange 
of  some  kind,  and,  by  common  consent 
the  medium  of  exchange  is  called 
■'monev."'  Thev  are,  in  fact,  synony- 
mous terms;  and  the  "best"  money,  or 
medium  of  exchange,  is  that  where 
exchange  varies  the  least. 

Vlways   and   everywhere  when   any 
kind     of    money     that     is     willingly 
accepted    'S    comparatively    abundant, 
times  are  said  to  be  good,  and  when- 
ever it  is  less  abundant,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.    There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  this  or  any  other  country  when  there 
was  enough  admittedly  good  money  to 
enable  the  people  to  do  even  nearly  all 
of  the  business  they  would  have  liked 
to  transact.    And  this  is  the  reason  why 
more  or  less  "poor  money"  has  always 
been  tolerated. 

Tender  normal  conditions  the  aggre- 
oatc  volume  of  money  has  never  been 
contracted  anywhere  without  enriching 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Therefore,  even  poor  money  should  be 
retired  onlv  so  fast  as  better  money  can 
be  substituted  for  it— a  sufficient  quan- 
tity  of  money   heing  even  more   im- 
portant than  its   quality.    The   public 
welfare  requires  a    supply    of    money 
sufficient  to  enable  all  the  people  to  be 
l)usy,  and  that  much  can,  and  should  be, 
provided. 
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A  fluctuating  currency  inevitably 
causes  fluctuations  in  bus^n^ss  and 
gives  dangerous  poAver  to  those  who 
can  cause  t^^ese  fluctuations. 

And  j'et,  as  evident  as  the  foregoing 
facts  are,  even  President  Roosevelt, 
in  his  late  message,  recommends  an 
"elastic"  currency  which,  if  it  means 
anything,  must  mean  a  fhtctuating  cur- 
rency. Evidently,  the  Prsadent  has 
never  made  an  unbiased  study  of  mone- 
tary science.  He  seems  to  be  merely 
echoing  the  ideas — i:)robably  imbibed  at 
college — of  those  who  for  centuries 
have  mystified  and  misled  the  people 
as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  mone)^ 

Our  monetarj'  S3'stem  is  already  so 
elastic  that  bankers  can,  and  .do, 
frequently  make  the  money  market  so 
"eas}^''  that  speculation  becomes  ram- 
pant and  values  rise,  and  then  suddenly 
make  it  so  "tight"  that  they  fall  even 
more  rapidly  than  they  rose.  Natur- 
ally, the  more  violent  the  fluctuations 
the  greater  the  profits  made  by  the 
bankers  who  manipulate  them,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  they 
desire  still  greater  "elasticity."  But 
it  is  amazing  that,  with  so  level  a  head 
as  usually  rests  on  his  shoulders,  the 
President  should  give  them  his  support. 
He  certainly  could  not  have  done  this 
had  he  understood  the  full  significance 
of  some  of  the  facts  just  submitted  to 
Congress  b}''  the  Treasury  Department, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  put  in 
such  form  that  they  are  invisible  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people.  I 
will,  therefore,  dig  out  a  few  and  so 
arrange  them  that  all  can  see  what  they 
really  are. 

The  "Circulation  Statement"  for  De- 
cember 1,  1905,  puts  the  "general  stock 
of  money  in  the  United  States"  at 
$2,976,402,142,  and  the  "circulation  per 
capita"  at  $31.75.  This  is  real  money 
— money  that  can  be  seen  and  handled. 
But  the  Comptroller's  Report  for  1905 
shows  that  the  unreal  money  then  being 
used  by  the  banks  was  $7^,272.165,332, 


or  $86.91  per  capita.  The  two  kinds 
amount  to  $10,248,567j474  and  the  per 
capita  to  $118.66.  And  yet,  as  is  well 
known,  money  has  long  been  so  scarce 
that  business  men  have  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  a  panic. 

The  volume  of  real  money  is- admit- 
tedly merel}'^  estimated  and  the  Treas- 
ury figures  are  probably  twenty  per 
cent  too  liigh.  But,  while  its  volume  is 
greatly  orc^'stated,  that  of  hocus  pocus 
money  is  r^nrferstated.  ^lany  bank  re- 
ports do  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  some 
make  false  reports,  and  thousands 
make  no  reports  at  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
safe  to  assume  that  considerably  more 
than  three-fourths  of  tlie  "medium  of 
exchange"  in  actual  use  is  hocus  pocus 
money. 

This  kind  of  money  is  the  most 
unsubstantial  ever  known.  It  is  intan- 
gible, for  it  consists  only  of  authority 
given  by  bankers  to  those  from  whom 
they  have  i)urchased  property  to  draw 
checks  upon  them  for  money  which 
both  parties  know  has  absolutely  no 
existence,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is 
gladly  received  by  everybod}^  as  mone}^ ; 
is  recognized  by  the  courts  as  money; 
has  exactly  -the  same  effect  on  prices, 
values  and  business  that  real  money 
has,  and,  in  fact,  does  everything  that 
monej'  does  and  has  no  value  whatever 
for  any  other  purpose. 

A  startling  fact  about  hocus  pocus 
nione}'  is  the  rapidit}^  with  which  its 
volume  has  increased  since  1896. 
Between  1890  and  1896  it  increased  a 
little  more  than  $46,000,000  a  year; 
but  since  that  time  it  has  increased 
$551,832,938  per  annum.  Last  year  it 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,043,- 
706,449 — while  the  reported  increase  of 
real  money  was  only  $88,246,172.  That 
is,  the  unreal  money  increased  twelve 
times  as  much  as  the  real  and,  unfor- 
tunately, this  unreal  monej^  has  a  way 
of  suddenly  ceasing  to  exist.  Although 
there  is  an  increase  every  year,  the 
quantity  is  often  decreased  enormously 
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ill  localitii's  and  ovor  the  country  oon- 
orally  for  short  periods — sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  scores  if  not  hundreds  of 
millions  in  a  single  day. 

The  followins:  table  showing  the 
amounts  of  hocus  pocus  money  that 
the  Comptroller's  reports  prove  to  have 
l)een  in  use  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  exclusive  of  the  banks  whose 
reports  do  not  reach  his  office,  are  well 
worth  studying : 

188S $1,092,623,175 

1889 1,971,419,80-1: 

1890 2,069,588,017 

1891 2,081,497,820 

1892 2,348,003.285 

1893 2,143,768,876 

1894 2,239,271,272 

1895 2,353,221,984 

1896 2,325,574.523 

1897 2,532,006,731 

1898 3,032,970,907 

1899 3,695,736,817 

1900  -   4.125,025.212 

1901  _   4,929^982,322 

1902 5,538,040^670 

1903 5,951,232,706 

1904 6!248,364,523 

1905 7,272.165,332 

The  total  increase  was  $5,579,542,157 
and  it  has  now  reached  the  billion  a 
year  stage.  Every  one  of  these  7,272 
million  dollars  now  in  actual  use  is 
absolutely  fictitious  capital — created  by 
bankers  out  of  nothing  and  usable  by 
onl}'  those  who  pay  interest  on  it  to  its 
creators.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
state the  importance  of  this  fact. 
Neither  the  trust  problem  in  general 
nor  that  of  the  railroads  in  particular 
can  be  successfully  dealt  with  until  it 
has  been  corrected. 

Thoughtful  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  diz7.y 
proportions  of  the  trust  problem;  the 
enormous  aggregations  of  wealth 
already  in  the  hands  of  corporations; 
the  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  a 
few  men  are  securing  control  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution. 


These  operations  have  been  especially 
noticeable  during  the  last  eight  j^ears, 
and  this  is  also  tJie  period  dunng  which 
the  quantiUj  of  hocus  pocus  money  lias 
increased  so  phenomenally. 

These  incontrovertible  facts  are  not 
more  coincidences.  Their  relation  is 
that  of  cause  and  effect.  The  men 
whose  wealth  increases  with  such 
rapidity  and  who  through  the  trusts 
are  securing  ccntrol  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  are  those  who  own — or 
are  able  to  ''manage"'  thor^e  that  own 
— some  of  the  banks  that  make  and 
decide  who  ma}'',  and  icho  shall  not, 
use  these  billions  of  purely  fictitious 
money. 

The  chief  difference  between  the 
l)eriiianently  successful  promoters  and 
those  that  are  successful  at  one  time 
and  bankrupt  at  another  is  that  great 
banking  houses  favor  the  former  at  all 
times,  while  the  latter  are  "accom 
modated"  when  money  is  al)uii(lant  and 
denied  when  it  is  scarce. 

Although  the  foregoing  fac.s  aie  cer- 
tainly important  enough  tc  cal]  for  a 
careful  stud}'  of  the  real  nature  of  these 
transactions  and  their  effect  upon  the 
public  welfare,  the  ]oress  gives  them  lit- 
tle or  r.o  attention,  Watljotn-'s  ^Iagazine 
being  the  only  high-class  periodical 
that  has  given  the  subject  any  consider- 
ation. I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
other  articles,  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  bankers  generally  do  everything 
they  can  to  prevent  the  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  hocus  pocus  money  and 
the  results  of  its  use.  Again  I  repeat 
that  this  course  creates  a  presumption 
that  they  are  aAvare  that  such  knowl- 
edge would  work  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  subject 
justifies  calling  attention  to  a  few  more 
facts  showing  the  dangerous  increase 
in  the  operations  of  the  national,  state 
and  private  banks,  and  loan  and  trust 
companies — the  four  distinctively  hocus 
pocus   money-making   factories    which 
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has 


pui 


the     Colli])!  roller's      report 
beyond  cent  rovers}'. 

In  1888  there  Avere  only  5,8G6  of 
them,  while  in  1895  they  numbered 
]r,,i>(iO.  In  18SS  their  entire  capital, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  and  the 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  apjrrepited 
$I.3()4.011,f;(',8,  and  in  1005  it  had  in- 
creased to  $:11H5,508,1TC).  In  1888  the 
l)ortion  of  their  capital  they  reported 
invested  in  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate  and 
real  estate  mortgacfes  amounted  to 
$062,349,008  and  in  1905  to  $3,120,980,- 
180.  Consc(iuently,  although  in  1888 
they  had  $r01,002'.0G0  of  capital  avail- 
able for  connnercial  loans,  in  1905  it 
had  dwindled  to  $28,428,029.  Yet  in 
1888,  with  $701,002,660  of  uninvested 
capital,  they  loaned  $2,394,285,835,  or 
$3.41  of  loans  to  $1  of  loanable  capital; 
and  in  1905  with  only  $28,428,029  of 
available  capital,  they  loaned  $7,300,- 
595,908,  or  $250.80  loavs  for  every  $1 
of  their  loanahle  capital! 

The  truth  about  these  four  kinds  of 
banks  is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  every 
dollar  of  their  own  capital  and  many 
millions  of  their  depositors'  money  is 
invested  in  income-earning  property, 
nearly  all  of  which  can,  at  any  time, 
be  quicth'  sold  or  mortgaged  for  its 
full  value  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  public,  so  that  individual  depositors 
can  have  little  security  beyond  the  per- 
sonal integrity  and  good  judgment  of 
their  bankers. 

Yet  Avith  a  system  that  enables  them 
to  stretch  $1  into  $256,  they  are  not 
content,  and  our  "great  and  good  Presi- 
dent" blindly  endorses  their  demand 
for  a  still  more  elastic — that  is.  fluc- 
tuating— currency. 

The  kind  of  elasticity  they  desire  is 
apparently  illustrated  by  the  loan  and 
trust  companies,  upon  whom  the  laws 
impose  little  or  no  restrictions.  In  1888 
there  were  only  122  of  them,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $89,195,197  with 
which  they  purchased  property  or 
-loaned"   on   real   estate   $133,137,094; 


and  yet  Avith  $43,941,897,  less  than 
nothiny  Uft^  the}'  collected  interest  on 
$204,118,509  of  connnercial  "loans  and 
discounts." 

This  looks  like  "elasticity"  run  mad. 
But  in  1905  their  number  had  increased 
to  083;  their  capital  to  $000,049,394; 
their  ]Mirchases  of  projierty  with  this 
capital  to  $1,007,270,260;  and  yet  with 
$400,026,930  less  than  nothing  left,  they 
reported  their  loans  at  $1,405,238,470. 
But  still,  like  the  horse-leoch's  daugh- 
ter, thev  continue  to  erv  hungi-ilv, 
"Give!    Give!" 

I 

When  a  banker  can  be  induced  to 
talk  on  this  subject,  he  is  sure  to  claim 
that  what  I  call  hocus  pocus  money  is 
merely  "bank  credit"  and  that  it  is  as 
legitimate  for  a  banker  to  "lend  his 
credit"  as  for  a  merchant  to  give  credit 
to  his  customers,  or  for  a  farmer  to  sell 
produce  on  time.    But  this  is  incorrect. 

The  truth  is  that,  Avhile  bankers 
horroiv  immense  sums,  they  never  lend 
anything.  They  simply  huy  notes, 
drafts,  and  so  forth.  The  terms 
"credit,"  "borrow,"  "loans''  have  so 
long  been  misused  by  bankers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  they 
are  conferring  "favors"  that  it  is  now 
difficult  for  most  people  to  understand 
the  real  nature  of  the  transactioiis  in 
which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  in- 
terest on  mythical  moiiey. 

Brown  takes  a  note  to  a  banker,  who 
agrees  to  \)'Ay  him  its  face  less  the  dis- 
count for  it,  and  enters  in  his  "pass 
book"  the  untrue  statement  that  Brown 
has  deposited  that  much  money  in  the 
bank.  The  courts  say  that  this  note  is 
personal  property.  After  its  sale  it 
certainly  belongs  to  the  bank  and  the 
banker's  part  in  the  transaction  is, 
therefore,  neither  a  "loan"  nor  a 
"credit,"  but  an  outright  purchase.  The 
note  belongs  to  the  bank  and  the  money 
belongs  to  Brown  and  is  simply  left  in 
the  bank  with  the  understanding  that 
it  may  be  used  by  it  until  called  for. 
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ConstHiiu'iitly  it'  tliore  is  any  borrDwino- 
in  this  case,  it  is  done  h;/  the  haul', 
which  is  permitted  to  use  money  left 
temporarily  in  its  possession.  If  there 
is  either  a  "lender  or  a  creditor,  it  must 
be  lirown,  whose  nuiney  is  used  by  the 
bank  Avith  his  consent  and  without 
ehariiv. 

When  Jones  •'riins  up  an  account"  at 
a  store  he  is  not  said  to  be  ''borrowing" 
either  goods  or  credit,  nor  does  the  mer- 
chant ••lend"-them.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  buying  and  selling.  The  grain 
dealer's  purchase  of  wheat  from  a 
farmer,  the  money  for  which  is  to  be 
paid  when  called  for,  is  as  truly  an  "ac- 
connnodation"  as  is  the  purchase  of  a 
note  by  a  banker. 

The  more  this  sul^ject  is  examined, 
the  more  clearly  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "bank  crecUf'  or 
"bank  loans:'  And  that  the  something 
—or  nothing— which  the  banks  give  in 
exchange  for  notes  is,  in  intention,  and 
in  effects  '^moncy:'  The  hocus  pocus 
feature  of  it  is  that,  while  it  is  money 
so  long  as  interest  is  paid  on  it  to  the 
bank,  it  becomes  literally  nothing  as 
soon  as  the  note  for  the  purchase  of 
which  it  was  created  is  cancelled.  And 
this  destruction  of  it  by  payment  of  the 
note  practically  contracts  the  medium 
of  exchange  that  much. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  hocus 
pocus  money  is  its  excessive  elasticity. 
Like  that  of  the  sleight-of-hand  man, 
the  banker's  only  limit  is  the  number 
of  accounts  he  can  keep  in  the  air  and 
yet  pay  each  on  demand.  More  than 
20.000  banks  are  both  making  and 
destroying  this  kind  of  money  every 
f/^„y_primarily  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  interests,  with  comparatively 
little  regard  for  those  of  their  patrons. 

Only  twelve  years  ago,  washing  the 
Silver  Purchasing  Act  repealed,  the 
bankers  of  New  York  City  suddenly 
contracted  the  volume  of  hocus  pocus 
monev  about  $.-^00.00(),000.    The  avowed 


intention  of  this  "object  lesson"  was  to 
create  conditions  that  would  compel 
unwilling  businessmonto  bringsufficient 
l)ressure  to  bear  on  Congress  to  intimi- 
date its  members  into  complying  with 
this  demand  of  the  bankers.  The  dia- 
boli(;al  scheme  succeeded,  but  at  terrible 
eost— the  panic  of  1893.  And  several 
times  since  the  operations  of  the  finan- 
cial *  kings  have  almost  ])recipitated 
another. 

My  contention  is  that  a  plan  can  be, 
and  should  be,  devised  that  will  enable 
the  National  Government  gradually  to 
substitute  some  kind  of  real  money 
whose  volume  cannot  be  materially 
changed  Avithout  the  knowledge  of  lii^' 
l)ublic,  for  the  hocus  pocus  money  Avhich 
not  only  can  be,  but  so  often  is,  sud- 
deidy  expanded  or  contracted  by  mer- 
cenary manipulators  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. 

I  insist  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
rhihle  money  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment behind  it  must  be  sounder, 
safer  and  better  in  every  way  than 
invifilhle  money  with  only  some  local 
bank  behind  it.  And  this  is  the  idea— 
the  consideration  of  which  I  am  urging 
upon  the  people. 

Candidly,  is  not  seven  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars  too  much  to  allow  banks  to 
make  with  their  pens,  without  those 
who  pay  interest  on  it  having  even  a 
bank  note  to  show'? 

Among  the  many  reasons  why  real, 
stable  currency  should  be  substituted 
for  the  more  than  $7,000,000,000  of 
unreal,  "elastic,"  mythical  money  now 
in  use  is  the  fact  that  this  hocus  pocus 
money  is  the  sole  cause  of  financial 
panics.  Should  any  banker  deny  this 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  disprove  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

1.  Financial  panics  were  unheard  of 
before  the  hocus  pocus  money  method 
was  devised,  and  they  are  still  unknown 
in  all  countries  Avhose  business  is  not 
(loiic   with   it  to  a  considei-able  extent. 
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2.  Financial  panics  have  always  been 
most  frequent  and  disastrous  in  the 
countries  in  Avhich  hocus  pocus  money 
constitute  tlie  larger  i^art  of  the 
medium  of  exchange. 

I  submit  that  if  either  of  these  his- 
toric facts  is  incorrect  some  banker 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  it.  Ten  years' 
effort  on  my  part  has  not  induced  one 
of  them  to  make  the  attempt.  If  the 
facts  are  as  stated  they  create  so  strong 
a  presumption  that  my  conclusions  are 
correct  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on 
political  economists,  statesmen  and 
humanitarians  at  least  to  study  and 
discuss  the  subject. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  banks 
which  owe  more  than  $7,000,000,000  of 
hocus  pocus  money  to  people  who, 
incorrectly,  think  they  have  that  much 
real  money  on  deposit,  hold  notes  sold 
them  by  millions  of  people  living  in 
every  neighborhood.  These  notes,  on 
an  average,  have  less  than  two  months 
to  run.  Also,  whenever,  for  any  reason, 
bankers  become  alarmed — or  a  few  of 
the  large  ones  desire  to  jDut  down  values 
— the  terrifying  demand  "pay  me  what 
thou  owest"  is  lieard  everv where.     As 


at  such  times  many  bankers  refuse  to 
make  new  loans  or  to  renew  old  ones, 
the  payments  made  contract  the  volume 
of  ''the  medium  of  exchange"  with 
which  their  customers  were  carrying  on 
their  business — and  the  loss  of  which 
must  compel  them  to  do  less  business  or 
to  cease  entirely. 

It  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that 
millions  of  peo])le  have  been  financially 
crippled  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
absolutely  ruined  by  the  contraction  of 
hocus  pocus  money — which  they  had 
ignorantly  supposed  to  be  real  money. 
This  contraction  would  have  heen  not 
only  unnecessary  hut  impossihle  with  a 
rational  monetary  system. 

AVitli  millions  of  people  fearing  that 
in  the  general  scramble  they  will  be 
unable  either  to  pay  their  notes  or  to 
get  them  renewed  it  is  not  surj)rising 
that  panics  sometimes  result  and  that 
great  numbers  of  people  are  ruined. 
And  this,  not  because  most  bankers  are 
especially  bad  men,  but  because  this  bad 
"elastic"  monetary  system  often  puts 
them  where  they  are  comiDclled  to 
throw  some  of  their  patrons  to  the 
wolves  to  save  themselves  and  others. 
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Some  Startling  Inconsistencies 


THE  SUNDAY  before  election  day 
Cardinal  Gibbons  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  the  Cathedral  in  Balti- 
more anent  the  coming  presidential 
election.  The  AVashington  IleraJd  gave 
a  colunni  to  the  sermon,  antl  a  few 
days  later  the  same  paj)er,  ont  of 
apj)arent  great  solicitnde  for  the  Car- 
dinal and  fearful  that  he  might  be  mis- 
understood, published  an  editorial 
entitled  "AAliat  the  Cardinal  Meant," 
and  saying: 

'"Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his  elec- 
tion-eve sermon  exhorted  his  hear- 
ers to  take  warm  interest  in  the 
political  -welfare  of  their  countr3\ 
There  was  no  command  to  go  to  the 
])olls;  only  'to  be  earnest  about  the 
welfare  of  the  country.'  To  most 
people  being  in  earnest  about  the 
welfare  of  the  country  means  vot- 
ing at  the  primaries  and  on  election 
day.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  most  qualified  voters 
who  do  not  vote  fail  to  do  so 
because  of  apathy  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.'' 

AVhile  it  is  true  the  Cardinal  did  not 
use  the  words  "go  to  the  polls''  and 
vote,  the  evident  intent  of  the  sermon, 
preached  as  it  Avas  immediately  before 
election  day,  was  to  urge  his  hearers  to 
cast  their  votes  as  dutiful  citizens.  At 
an}''  rate  the  Baltimore  American  so 
construed  the  Cardinal's  sermon,  as 
that  paper  headed  its  article  on  the  ser- 
mon with  the  words:  ''Cardinal  Urges 
All  Men  to  Vote."  But  what  harm  is 
there  in  a  preacher  admonishing  his 
hearers  to  vote,  if  he  does  not  direct 
them  for  whom  to  vote  or  make  known 
for  whom  he  shall  vote?  Xo  harm 
whatever.  Then  why  does  the  editor 
of  the  "Washington  paper  referred  to 
become    so    supersensitive    and    fearful 


with  regard  to  the  Cardinal's  possibly 
being  misconstrued  as  to  write  a  non- 
sensical and  irrelevant  editorial?  It 
causes  the  reader  to  scrutinize  the  ser- 
mon more  carefully  and  anaWze  it  more 
minutely,  and  to  perchance  detect  some 
glaring  inconsistencies  which  would 
have  been  passed  over  and  forgotten. 
Thus,  in  reality  the  editor  does  the  Car- 
dinal more  harm  than  good. 

Turning  to  the  sermon,  Avhich 
ajipears  in  full  in  'TAc  Baltimore  Sun''' 
of  November  4,  1912,  the  Cardinal  says: 

'•May  God  so  enlighten  the  mind 
and  quicken  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
civic  duties  as  to  arouse  in  them 
an  earnest  and  practical  interest  in 
the  coming  election,  and  mayHe  so 
guide  their  hearts  that  they  will 
select  a  chief  magistrate  whose 
administration  will  redound  to  the 
material  pros})erit,\  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  republic." 

Surely  that  is  wholesome  advice  and 
perfectly  proper  for  ministers  of  all 
denominations  to  give,  and  why  the 
words,  "an  earnest  and  practical  in- 
terest in  the  coming  election"  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  eating  at  the  com- 
ing election,  is  an  enigma.  So  much 
for  the  misguided  solicitude  of  this 
"Washington  paper  for  the  Cardinal's 
welfare.  It  shows  hoAv  the  editor 
would  vote  if  the  Cardinal  were  run- 
ning for  office. 

Taking  up  some  inconsistencies  in 
the  Cardinal's  sermon,  reference  is  to 
be  made  to  the  following  statement : 

"There  are  three  conspicuous 
citizens  who  are  now  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  Whatever  may 
be  my  private  and  personal  prefer- 
ence and  predilection,  it  is  not  for 
me   in   this   sacred  pulpit  or  any- 
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where  else  publicl\'  to  dictate  or 
even  suggest  to  you  the  candidate 
of  my  choice." 

The  Cardinal  seems  all  of  a  sudden 
to  have  awakened  to  a  realization  of  his 
exalted  position,  after  having  sadly 
fallen  from  it,  because  only  a  few 
months  ]n-eviously  he  unquestionably 
declared  his  preference  for  President 
Taft,  and  for  him  to  state  in  his  ser- 
mon at  the  last  moment  before  election 
that  he  would  not  intimate  this  prefer- 
ence and  that  he  would  not,  especially 
in  a  holy  pulpit,  dictate  how  his  hear- 
ers should  vote,  seems  insincere.  We  all 
recall  that  October  a  year  ago  in  his 
cathedral  pulpit  at  Baltimore,  to  which 
now  he  ascribes  such  a  sanctity  as  to 
preclude  him  from  expressing  his  per- 
sonal preference,  he  preached  a  jubilee 
sermon,  seuii-political  in  its  nature, 
wherein  he  denounced  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  Ivecall  of  judges  and  the 
popular  election  of  senators,  which 
were  measures  known  to  have  been 
opposed  by  President  Taft.^  This,  then, 
Avas  a  direct  approval  of  President 
Taft's  course  aiul  of  him  as  a  candidate, 
should  he  be  renominated.  The  follow- 
ing February  the  Cardinal  made  the 
following  public  statement : 

"President  Taft  has  shown  him- 
self efficient  in  office  and  sincere  in 
all  his  efforts.  IMoreover,  being  in 
the  saddle.  President  Taft  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  other  can- 
didates. His  work  during  his  stay 
in  the  White  House  deserves  the 
second  term  recognition." 

In  this  Avay  the  Cardinal,  months  in 
advance  of  the  election  prepared  the 
minds  of  his  people  as  to  who  was  his 
personal  preference,  so  that  there  was 
no  need  of  his  announcing  from  the 
pulpit  the  Sunday  before  election  da}', 
for  whom  he  intended  to  vote  in  order 
to  guide  his  hearers  in  their  choice 
between  the  candidates. 


Another  inconsistency  in  the  Car- 
dinal's sermon  is  his  hearty  approval 
of  invoking  GocFs  aid  in  certain  func- 
tions of  the  government,  while  his 
(•hu)-ch  has  invai-iably  and  vigorously 
denounced  the  bringing  of  the  presence 
of  (lod  into  our  public  schools,  by  the 
leading  of  the  Bible,  the  saying  of 
ju-ayers  or  the  singing  of  hymns.  The 
Cardinal's  words  are  as  folh)ws: 

''RECOGNITION  OP  PROVIOENCE. 

"One  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
vention that  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia to  frame  the  Constitution-  of 
the  United  States  made  the  follow- 
ing sage  remark  to  his  colleagues: 
'We  have  spent  many  days  and 
weeks  in  our  delilx'rations,  and  we 
have  accomi>]ished  little  or  noth- 
ing. We  have  been  groping  in 
the  dai-k,  because  we  have  not 
sought  light  from  the  Father  of 
Lights  to  illumine  our  understand- 
ing. I  have  lived  for  many  3'ears, 
and  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  a  Supreme 
Power  interposes  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  For  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
knowledge,  how  can  an  empire  rise 
without  His  co-operation?  And 
we  also  know  from  the  Sacred 
Volume  that  unless  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  he  laboreth  in  vain  vrho 
buildeth.'  " 

Contrast  Avith  France, 

"And  happily  for  the  nation  this 
humble  recognition  of  a  superin- 
tending power  has  been  upheld 
from  the  dawn  of  the  republic  to 
our  own  time.  What  a  striking 
contrast  we  present  in  this  respect 
to  our  sister  republic  across  the  At- 
lantic, which  once  bore  the  proud 
title  of  'eldest  daughter  of  the 
church.'  The  leaders  of  the  French 
republic  are  so  far  carried  away 
bv  the  tide  of  unbelief  that  thev 
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studiously  I'liininato  (lio  name  of 
God  from  their  official  utterances. 
How  different  is  the  conduct  of  our 
leaders  and  statesmen  !  They  have 
all  paid  homage  to  the  moral  fjov- 
ernor  of  the  \Yorld.  All  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  from 
Georae  AVashinirton  io  William 
Howard  Taft.  have  invariahly 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  in  their  inaugural  proclam- 
ations. It  is  also  the  edifying 
custom  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  to 
invite  his  fellow  citizens  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  phices 
of  worship  on  the  last  Thursday 
of  November,  to  offer  thanksgiving 
to  the  Giver  of  all  gifts  for  the 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  nation. 
Both  houses  of  Congress  are  daily 
opened  with  prayer.  And  all 
important  civic  and  political  con- 
ventions are  inaugurated  by  an 
appeal  to  the  throne  of  grace.  God's 
supremacy  is  also  recognized  by  the 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath throughout  the  land." 

As  far  as  the  Cardinal  has  gone, 
every  Christian  must  give  hearty  ap- 
proval but  since  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  gained  such  political  as- 
cendency here  in  this  country,  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  come  in  for  a  goodly 
share  of  the  condemnation  by  Pope, 
prelate  and  priest  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  the  uttering  of  prayei^s  and 
the  singing  of  hymns,  and  in  some 
jurisdictions  the  Catholics  have  suc- 
ceeded in  having  these  practices 
stopped.  If  it  is  commendable  to  invoke 
(iod's  blessings  in  legislative  halls, 
party  conventions,  etc.,  why  not  in  the 
public  schools?  Can  the  Cardinal 
explain?  Not  only  that,  the  Cardinal 
himself  has  said  uncomplimentary 
things  about  our  common  schools,  call- 
ing them  "imperfect,  vicious  and 
destructive  of  the  religion  of  youth." 
Pope  Pius  IX,  says,  "'Education  outside 


of  the  Catholic  cluin-h  is  dauuiablc 
heresy."  Cardinal  McCloskey  says: 
"AVe  must  take  part  in  elections  and 
move  in  a  solid  mass  in  every  state 
against  the  ])arty  obliged  to  sustain  the 
l)ublic  schools." 

The  third  inconsistency  in  the  Car- 
dinal's sei'inon  is  contained  in  the  fore- 
going (juotation.  wheiv  he  says: 

"What  a  striking  contrast  we 
l)resent  in  this  respect  (the  invok- 
ing for  (lod's  blessing)  to  our  sister 
republic  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
once  bore  the  proud  title  of  'eldest 
daughter  of  the  church.'  The  lead- 
ers of  the  French  Republic  are  so 
far  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  un- 
belief that  they  studiously  elimin- 
ate the  name  of  God  from  their  of- 
ficial utterances." 

Think  of  it,  France,  Avhere  the  church 
was  dominant  for  centuries !  France, 
the  "eldest  daughter  of  the  church!" 
France,  who  but  yesterday  bore  the 
palm  for  her  loyalty  to  the  Catholic 
church !  France,  who  today  has  sep- 
arated Church  and  State,  confiscated 
church  property,  driven  out  religious 
orders,  taken  charge  of  education,  and 
this  after  the  Roman  Hierarchy  domi- 
nated her  for  centuries.  Why  does  the 
Cardinal  grieve  that  God  is  not  brought 
into  the  national  affairs  of  France?  It 
would  seem  that  he  should  grieve  that 
there  is  something  so  vitally  lacking  in 
the  Catholic  religion  that  France 
should  have  evolved  to  its  present  state 
after  that  religion  was  the  national 
religion  for  centuries. 

Probably  the  Cardinal  did  not  intend 
to  admit  so  much.  But  if  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  paper  quoted  at  the 
begimiing  of  this  article  Avould  take  up 
these  serious  inconsistencies,  its  readers 
would  be  more  benefited  than  by  an 
editorial  attempting  to  show  that  the 
Cardinal  did  not  mean  what  he  in- 
tended to  mean. 
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RECJARDIXG    THE    EIGHT    HOUR   LAW. 

Dear  Sir:  Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  through  your  Educational  Depart- 
ment: 

Whether  there  has  been  adopted  by  any 
nation  the  8  hour  law? 

And  what  change  would  have  to  be 
made  in  our  Constitution  to  put  such  a 
law  into  effect  in  this  country? 

Thanking    you      in      advance     for      the 
desired  information. 
Respectfully, 


Answer: 

New  Zealand  has  what  is  practically  the 
8  hour  law.  In  other  words,  from  one  end 
of  the  colony  to  the  other  8  hours  is 
recognized  as  the  Standard  Working  Day, 
both  in  public  and  private  service. 

In  the  United  States,  8  hours  is  the 
legal  working  day  on  public  works. 

No  change  would  have  to  be  made  in 
our  Constitution  to  make  such  a  law  gen- 
eral  in  this  country. 

Congress  and  the  States  have  just  as 
much  legal  right  to  make  an  Eight  Hour 
Day  as  they  have  to  make  a  Thanksgiving 
Day,  or  other  Holiday.  T.  E.  W. 


IP     NATIONAL      BANKS     WERE     ABOL- 
ISHED. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  Educational  Department  of  your 
excellent  Magazine,  and  glean  much  val- 
uable information   from   it. 

The  inductive  or  interrogatory  style,  so 
often  and  advantageously  used  by  yourself 
in  your  editorials,  is  the  best  method "  of 
teaching  on  any  subject.  Questions  are 
easily  asked — any  one  can  do  this. 

Answering  is   sometimes   more   difficult. 

(1)  If  National  Banks  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  Government  issue  the 
money  used  by  the  people,  how  would  it 
be  put  in  circulation? 

(2)  If  the  National  Banks  were  abol- 
ished, would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience in  business  transactions,  and  be 
necessary,  to  have  private  banks? 

(3  Can  you  furnish  back-numbers,  from 
the  beginning  of  your  paper? 

These  questions  are  frequently  asked 
by  the   common   people,    and    some   of   us 


are  puzzled  to  know  how  to  answer  satis- 
factorily. 

Grover  Cleveland,  I  think,  once  saia, 
that  however  money  might  be  created,  the 
middle-man,  by  trusts,  monopolies,  and 
speculations,  would  take  the  advantage 
and  oppress  the  poor  and  needy,  just  the 
same. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Westminster,  S.  C. 

Answer: 

The  National  Banks  now  have  out- 
standing notes  to  the  amount  of  $750,- 
000,000  in  round  numbers.  If  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  these  notes  as  money  were 
taken  away  from  the  National  Banks,  the 
paper  money  now  in  circulation  would  be 
reduced  to  $750,000,000.  Suppose  the 
Government  should  issue  an  equal  sum  in 
its  own  notes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
National  Bank  notes — how  could  the  Gov- 
ernment put  its  own  notes  into  circula- 
tion? 

(1)  It  could  immediately  put  the  entire 
amount  in  circulation  by  applying  it  to  the 
part  payment  of  the  public  debt.  We  are 
the  richest  nation  on  earth:  the  richest 
that  history  knows  anything  about — yet 
we  keep  ourselves  mortgaged  with  a  per- 
petual National  Debt  because  the  favored 
few  demand  bonds  to  bank  on.  If 
National  Banks  were  abolished,  as  real 
Democracy  always  sought  to  do,  there 
would  be  no  further  excuse  for  keeping 
the  BondMortgage  on  the  National  estate. 

(2)  It  could  put  the  entire  amount, 
$750,000,000,  in  circulation  gi-adually  by 
paying  the  national  expenses  with  it. 

(3)  It  could  put  the  money  in  circula- 
tion by  building  Government  railroads 
with  it. 

(4)  And  my  opinion  is  that  the  whole 
sum  could  be  benevolently  assimilated  by 
that  Panama  Canal  business  which  the 
sleek  Cromwell  and  his  Varilla  unloaded 
on  the  impulsive  Roosevelt. 

Second  Question:  Yes.  We  wage  no 
war  on  private  banks.  As  long  as  banks 
confine  themselves  to  legitimate  banking, 
loans,  discounts  &c.,  they  are  not  a  source 
of    national    danger.      It    is   only    when    a 


Seven  Million  Watch-Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


The  original  campanili  were  tlie 
watch-towers  of  old  Venice,  guard- 
ing the  little  republic  from  invasion 
by  hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted  in 
these  same  towers  to  give  warning 
of  attack  and  celebrate  victories. 

Judged  by  modern  telephone 
standards,  such  a  system  of  com- 
munication seems  crude  and  in- 
adequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  to-day,  a 
more  perfect  intercommunication  is 


essential    to    national    safety,    con- 
venience and  progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  together 
a  nation  of  nearly  one  hundred 
million  people,  by  "highways  of 
speech"  extending  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  telephone 
stations  are  the  watch-towers 
which  exchange,  daily,  twenty-five 
million  messages  for  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  progress  of  all  the 
people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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certain  class  of  bankers,  like  the  National 
Bankers,  usuri)  the  (Jovernment  function 
by  supplying  the  country  with  money,  that 
they  are,  as  Jefferson  said,  more  danger- 
ous to  Republican  institutions  than  stand- 
ing armies. 

Question    3:      No.  T.    E.   W. 


FINDS    MAGAZINE    INTKHESTING    AND 
INSTRUCTIVE. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  regular  reader  of 
your  -Magazine,  which  I  find  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  I  believe  in  the  Pub- 
lic ownership  of  Public  Utilities,  but  fear 
that  does  not  go  far  enough  to  cure  the 
land  of  the  evils  that  now  curse  it.  With 
Government  banks,  Government  railroads, 
.Municipal  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities, 
there  would  still  be  that  awful  strife  of 
the  many  for  bread  and  buttei".  If  we 
may  ride  cheaper  on  the  "Railhighways," 
if  we  get  our  Water,  Gas,  and  Electric 
Light  cheaper,  will  not  the  wages  of  the 
workers  go  down  as  the  cost  of  living 
decreases?  Will  not  then  as  now,  the 
"iron  law"  of  wages  be  operative? 

Please     answer     in     your     Educational 
Department. 
Yours, 


JMemphis,  Tenn. 

Answer: 

As  the  cost  of  living  decreased,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  wages  would  increase, 
and  every  dollar  now  paid  to  Labor  would 
command  for  the  laborer  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  necessaries,  comfort  and  luxuries 
of  life. 

liow  could  you  suppose  that  the  wages 
of  workers  will  go  down  when  the  masses 
of  the  people  wrest  the  Government  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  plutocrats?  Public 
ownership  of  public  utilities  cannot  be 
brought  about  until  the  people  rout  the 
Privileged  Few  at  the  polls.  When  that 
day  comes  do  you  fear  that  the  people  will 
cut  down  their  own  wages  as  the  Privi- 
leged Few  have  done? 

Not  many  years  ago  the  price  of  cotton 
advanced.  The  farmers  of  the-  South  had 
suffered  so  long  and  so  much  from  low 
prices  that  they  organized.  The  result 
was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton. 

How  did  the  Protected  Manufacturers 
of  New  England  meet  this  increase  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material? 

The  Government  reports  show  that  the 
manufacturers  have  been  earning  twice  as 
much  on  their  invested  capital  as  the 
farmers  had  earned.  It  was  fair  for  the 
farmers  to  contend  for  a  juster  division. 
Hence  their  organization. 

The  manufacturers  saw  that  they  would 


lose  a  part  of  the  unjust  profits  which 
they  were  reaping  from  the  Protective 
system,  and  they  promptly  cut  down — 
their  fat  dividends.'  Heavens!  No.  They 
cut  down  the  wages  of  the  factory  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  who  are  pro- 
tected  by   our   blessed   Tariff. 

Now  if  the  people  ruled  this  country,  if 
there  was  no  Privilege,  no  Monopoly,  no 
ta.xing  of  some  to  enrich  others,  no 
granting  of  Governmental  powers  to  pri- 
vate Corporations,  no  corrupt  alliance 
between  Commerce  and  Government,  you 
may  bet  your  bottont  dollar  that  fat  divi- 
dends wouhl  he  cut,  before  men,  women 
and  children  would  be  desolated  by  a 
reduction  of  wages.  T.  E.  W. 

POINT   ON   DEBATE   ASKED. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  give  me  some  sug- 
gestions in  your  interesting  Educational 
Department  on  the  negative  side  of  this 
question:  Resolved,  that  the  United 
States  is  retrograding  in  morality  and 
righteousness. 


Gallon,   Ohio. 

Answer: 

The  negative  side  of  that  question 
might  draw  arguments  of  facts  from 
"Social  Progress"  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong, 
"The  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States"  by  McMaster.  To  keep  your  mind 
clear  from  haunting  doubts,  however, 
avoid  such  books  on  the  other  side  as 
"The  Tramp  at  Home,"  by  Lee  Meri- 
wether, "American  Pauperism,"  by  Isidor 
Ladoff,  "The  Menace  of  Privilege,"  by 
Henry  George,  "Poverty,"  by  Robert 
Hunter. 

It  would  be  well  also,  not  to  read  of  the 
Life  Insurance  revelations,  nor  the  facts 
which  disclose  how  corporations  corrupt 
and  control   the  politicians. 

T.   E.   W. 


WHAT  LAW  BOOKS  TO  STUDY. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  answer  the  following 
questions  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion: 

Would  you  advise  me  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing books  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  law? 

1.  How  to  Study  Law. 

2.  Constitutional  Law,  Federal  and 
State. 

3.  Personal  Rights  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions. 

4       Contrartj  and  Partnerships. 

5.  Agency  and  Bailments,  including 
Common  Carriers. 

fi.  Negotiable  Instruments  and  Princi- 
jal  and  Surety. 

7.      Wills  and  Settlements  of  Estates. 
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8.  Personal     Property    and     10(|nity    or 
Chancery  Law. 

9.  Public     Corporations     and     Private 
Corporations. 

10.  Real  Property    and    Pleading    and 
Practice. 

Very  truly  yours, 


I)arties  ever  advocated  the  Government 
ownership  of  public  utilities?  If  so, 
which  one  and  when?  Has  that  question 
ever  been  agitated  in  Europe?  When  and 
who  by? 

Truly  yours, 


Temple,   Ga. 

Answer : 

There  are  ten  different  books  indicated 
in  this  formidable  list,  whereas  the  sub- 
jects enumerated  are  all  treated  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  in  the  text-books  which  1 
have  heretofore  suggested  to  law  stu- 
dents, viz: 

(1)      Blackstone's    Commentaries. 
Kent's  Commentaries. 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence. 
The  State  Code. 

T.  E.  W. 


(2) 
(3) 
(5) 


AVHAT  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S 
PARTY  AVAS. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  tell  me  in 
your  Magazine  the  principal  object  you 
had  in  leaving  the  Democratic  Party  and 
going  into  the  People's  Party? 

Have    the     Republican     or     Democratic 


Answer: 

My  election  to  Congress  was  due  to  my 
support  of  the  Ocala  Platform  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  and  when  the  Indian- 
apolis Convention  of  1891  instructed  all 
Congressmen  so  elected  to  stand  by  the 
principles  of  the  Alliance  regardless  of  the 
Caucus  dictation  of  political  parties,  I 
declined  to  enter  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Caucus  in  Washington. 

(1)  I  was  immediately  denounced  in 
the  bitterest  terms  by  nearly  every  Demo- 
cratic paper  in  Georgia;  yet  I  could  not 
have  done  otherwise  without  betraying 
the  Alliancemen  who  had  elected  me. 

I  did  not  join  the  Alliance  as  so  many 
time-servers  did;  I  remained  on  the  out- 
side, but  they  trusted  me  so  implicitly 
that  I  received  the  solid  Alliance  vote. 
How,  then,  could  I  walk  into  the  Caucus 
trap,  to  be  silenced  and  tied  by  a  majority 
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vote  which  was  dead  against  the  Alliance 
demands? 

During  the  summer  of  1891,  I  had  held 
a  series  of  great  public  meetings  through- 
out my  District,  and  these  Conventions  of 
the  voters  overwhelmingly  and  enthusi- 
astically instructed  me  to  stand  by  the 
principles  rather  than  the  party,  if  the 
time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  the  one  course  of  the  other.  Then 
came  the  organization  of  the  People's 
Party,  after  it  had  become  plain  that 
neither  of  the  old  parties  meant  to  give 
the  people  relief. 

I  went  with  the  People's  Party  because 
my  election  had  been  due  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  because  the  same  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Democrats  who  had 
elected  me  had  gone  into  the  People's 
Party,  and  because  1'  had  no  hope  what- 
ever of  getting  the  reforms  inside  the 
Democratic  Party. 

(2)  Neither  the  Republican  nor  the 
Democratic  Party  has  ever  advocated 
"Government  Ownership  of  Public  Utili- 
ties." 

In  Europe  the  princi])le  is  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  and  practiced. 

Government  ownership  of  Railroads  is 
the  rule  of  the  Continent.     In  England  the 


Imperial  Government  owns  the  Telegraphs 
and  Telephones.  The  Government  Parcels 
Post  does  the  work  of  an  Express  Com- 
pany. .Municipal  railroads,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  lighting  plants,  water  systems, 
laundries,  bathing  establishments,  baker- 
ies, etc.,  etc.,  are  in  operation  all  over 
Great  Britain  and  all  over  Europe. 

We  are  the  laggards,  we  smart  folks  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  the  only  nation 
of  civilized  cattle  on  earth  which  the  Cor- 
porations find  easy  prey. 

T.  E.  W. 


PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATES  OF   189G. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  print  in 
your  next  issue  of  your  Magazine  the 
names  of  Presidential  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  and  People's  Party  of  1896 
and  1900. 

iMost  respectfully, 

Idalia,  Colo. . 

Answer: 

1896,  Democratic  Candidates:  Bryan 
and  Sewall.  People's  Party  Candidates: 
Bryan  and  Watson. 

1900,  Democratic  Candidates:  Bryan 
and  Stevenson.  People's  Party  Candi- 
dates:  Barker  and  Donnelly. 

T.  E.  W. 


Life  and  Times  of 

Andrew  Jackson 

A  Magnificent  Boole        Historical— Valuable 

By  Thos.  E.  Watson 

Beautifully  Printed        i&        Illustrated 
$1.50,  Postpaid 

The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson,       -       Georgia 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


This  handsome  volume  contains  the  cream  of  Thos.  E.  Wat- 
son's short  compositions,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  book  is  being  delivered,  and  is  in  most  attractive  form. 

The  indications  are  that  the  book  will  have  a  tremendous  sale. 
If  you  would  have  your  order  promptly  filled,  mail  it  now,  with 
$1.00  accompanying. 

The  orders  will  be  filled  according  to  the  miller's  rule  of 
"first  come,  first  served." 

I  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


AWKUL  AS  HEI^L! 

That  is  a  fitting  description  of  the  condition  of  the  helpless,  hopeless,  friendless 
outcasts  of  the  Underworld.  Many  of  them  are  not  there  from  choice,  but  once  there 
their  fate  is  sealed,  their  destiny  fixed. 

Read  342  pages  of  the  most  appalling  revelations,  by  a  reformed  woman,  herself 
for  twenty  (20)  years  either  an  inmate  or  keeper  of  a  gilded  palace  of  death.  The 
title  of  the  book  is: 

"THE  UNDERWORLD  SEWEM" 

By  dTOSIE  WASHBURIV 

RRICE  $l.SO 

To  secure  new  subscribers  to  THE  SEAItCHLlGHT,  a  forty  page  magazine,  filled 
brimful  of  good  things,  we  will  send  the  magazine  one  year,  regular  price  $1.00,  and 
a  post  paid  copy  of  above  book 

BOTH  FOR  OME  DOLLAR 

This  oflfer  holds  ONLY  until  present  supply  is  exhausted.     ADDRESS, 

*' SEARCHLIGHT/'    -   RUSKIN,  TENN. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


CO  M  PLi  t-i  cr-iTS   or  j»A» 

TOM    WATSON     I /igt^    s 

EDITOR   OF  I  Iw      '     ■     ' 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS;     ^-      ^ 


To  Readers  of  The  Jeffersonians  : 

This  knife  is  made  of  good  steel,  has  strong  rivets,  and  will  last  as  well  as 
most  knives  sold  at  $1.00  cash. 

The  handle  of  the  knife  contains  a  photograph  of  our  editor,  Thos.  E. 
Watson,  and  is  a  nice  souvenir,  as  well  as  a  useful  article. 

We  will  send  this  knife  to  you,  postpaid,  for  two  subscriptions  to  The 
Jefferson i an  or  Watson's  Magazine.  Now,  this  does  not  mean  your  own  sub- 
scription. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Jeff  are  easy  to  get,  and  it  will  only  take  a  very 
short  time  for  you  to  get  this  knife.  Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  either 
Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian  at  the  regular  rate  of  a  dollar  a  year, 
total  $2.00,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  knife. 

THE  JEFFERSONmN  PVBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


Magazine  Bargains— Send  Us  Your  Order  Today 

ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  PLEASED  ONES 

WALKER'S  is  the  leading  SOUTHERN  Subscription  Agency,  and  can 
give  you  bargain  prices  on  your  magazines.  Write  for  our  large  Cata- 
logue.    Contains  thousands  of  the  best  offers. 

Cosmopolitan  ^        HiyU  pg^gQ^ 

Pictorial  Review/  or        V  ^-«    o«- 

Watson's  Magazine       j  ^f."5 

Special  dub  of  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  and  THE  JEFFERSONIAN  both  $1.75  a  year 

Special  Agents  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  and  Country  Qentleman.     Price,  each,  $h50  a  year 

Subsci'iptions  accepted  for  all  Magazines  Send  us  your  order 

Walker's  Magazine  Agency,  219  7th  St,  Augusta,  Georgia 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


-t- 

t 

i 

HKI.l*   AVANTED. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  oyer 
360  000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40.000  vaoanoies  every  year.  There 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A  836.  No  obligation.  EARL 
HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.   C. 


INVESTMENTS. 


FREE— INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  MAGAZINE. 
Send  me  your  name  and  will  mail  you  this 
magazine  absolutely  Free.  Before  you  invest  a 
dollar  anywhere — got  this  magazine — it  is  worth 
$10  a  copv  to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest — 
$5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000 
can  grow  to  $22,000 — how  to  judge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  Real  Earning  Power 
of  your  money.  This  magazine  six  months  Free 
if  you  write  today.  H.  L.  Barber,  Publisher, 
458,  L'O  W.   Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Wanted  to  Know. — He — "My  father 
weighed  only  four  pounds  at  his  birth." 

She — "Good  gracious!  Did  he  live?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Consideration. — "If  I  didn't  have  such 
a  large  family  I  could  save  a  little  money." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  it.  If  you  didn't 
have  a  large  family  you  might  have  an 
auto." — Houston  Post. 


Reason  for  Haste. — "I  understand  that 
T.  A.  Edison  says  that  concrete  shoes  will 
be  all  the  rage  soon." 

"Ge^!  I  guess  I'll  speak  to  your  father 
right  away." — Houston  Post. 


ConsoUng. — "You  will  be  the  victim  of 
a  fatal  accident." 

"Good  gracious!" 

"Calm  yourself.  It  won't  happen  until 
the  end  of  your  life." — Pele  Mele. 


The  Genuine  DOMESTIC 

Shipped   Prepaid 
Direct  From  Factory     , 

On  A/tprovall 

The  kind  your  grandmoth- 
ers used.      Over  2.iiim.iim 
nowinuse.  Two  machines 
inone— bothlockstitchand     —-jtt. 
chain  stitch.    Latest  luoilel—  _^ 
all   newest    Improveincut^     "* 

IS  Days'  Free   Trial  Vi,W§mpSi  ^u 

>"o  deposit,  nothing  down  — no  obh-        j^^'.  "  " '  ^       B  "*' 
eation.      Voil  need  not  i>.ay  a  penny  . 

until  von  have  tried  y. '.ir  niacli.ne  15  days.  Your  choire 
of  terms.     Cash  aft.-r  trial  or  etjsy  paimtvts  as  low 

ZX?.  25-Year  Guaraniee  ^^  ^.^^/'^ 

»1  U00,()00  corporation,  given  with  every  machine.  Iha 
most  liberal  sewing  machine  guarantee  eve.  offered. 
WRITE  NOW  for  Domestic  Book  and  full  particulars  of 

thi-i  L-reat  offer   A  postal  will  l.rinz  it  /Vf /■.7."  Iiy  return  mad. 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.     Dept.  H200     CHICAGO 


Every  Woman 

is    iritere.sled    and    should    know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  druttBist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illu-^- 
trated  book— fcaled.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invalualle  to  ladies. 


Ill  VitlUcl  Litr    LU  lauico. 

MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 


Xot  Tfiere.— Joke-Seller — "Did   you   re- 
ceive my  letter  and  that  hatch  of  jokes?" 

Editor — "I    received    the    letter, 
didn't  see  the  jokes." — Satire. 


but    I 


Less  Formidable. — Edith — "Pa  is  im- 
mensely pleased  to  hear  you  are  a  poet." 

Ferdie — "Is  he?" 

Edith — "Oh,  very.  The  last  of  my  lov- 
ers he  tried  to  kick  was  a  football  player." 
— Denver  News. 


Obvious. — Bessie — "Wonder  of  Maude 
knows  that  we  are  looking  at  her  new 
gown?" 

Jessie — "Certainly;  what  do  you  sup- 
pose she  is  walking  down  this  street  for?" 
— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


Liked  the  Ring. — Maud— "When  you 
broke  the  engagement,  of  course  you  Re- 
turned the  diamond  ring  he  gave  you." 

Ethel — "Certainly  not!  I  don't  care  for 
Jack  any  more,  but  my  feelings  have  not 
changed  toward  the  ring." — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 


Primitive  Christianity 
And  Early  Criticism 

By  A.  S.  GARRETSON 

A  book  of  negation  that  will  interest  and 
inform  you.  It  is  pleasing  in  diction  and 
unique  in  arrangement. 

This  book  contains  much  matter  which 
has  not  before  appeared  in  works  of  this 
character. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $1.60  delivered  by  mail. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co. 

Publishers 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Wat«on'». 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


It  is  not  alone  the  convenience, 
or  the  freshness,  or  the  crisp- 
ness,  or  the  unusual  food-value, 
or  the  digestibility,  or  the  clean- 
liness, or  the  price,  that  has 
made  Uneeda  Biscuit  the 
National  Soda  Cracker, 

It  is  the  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these  things. 

If  everyone,  everywhere,  knew 
ho^v  good  they  are,  everyone, 
every^^here,  would  eat  them — 
every  day. 

Sold  by  grocers  in  every  city 
and  tow^n.  Bought  by  people 
of  all  classes. 

Always  5  cents  in  the  moisture- 
proof  package. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watttun'a. 


What  " Sociali^s  and  Socialism"  Is 

First:    A  book  of  158  pages. 

Second:     An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Third:  A  thorough  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  "Bible  of 
Socialism,"  Karl  Marx'  "Capital." 

Fourth:  An  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  wealth,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  which  would  restore 
conditions  to  an  equitable  basis. 

Jklr.  Watson  considers  this  book  to  be  fully  equal  to  anything  that 
he  has  ever  done.  There  is  more  of  his  wide  reading.  Imowledge  of 
history,  his  life-long  experience,  his  reasoning  power,  and  his  prose 
poetry,  in  "Socialists  and  Socialism"  than  is  contained  in  any  of  his 
literary  works.    Price,  postpaid,  55c. 


What  "Bethany"  Is 

The  town  of  Thomson  covers  the  site  of  an  old-time  Baptist 
church  which  was  named  Bethany.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  building 
remains.    Only  a  few  neglected  graves  mark  the  spot. 

In  describing  Plantation  life  as  he  knew  it,  in  picturing  Thomson 
and  its  neighboring  farms  during  the  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Watson 
chose  the  name  of  the  old  Baptist  church  for  his  book. 

It  is  not  only  a  love  story  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier,  but  is 
a  thorough  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  which  ended 
in  the  mighty  clash  of  arms.    Price,  cloth  bound,  postpaid,  $1.31. 


What  the  "Waterloo"  Book  Is 

It  is  the  most  up-to-date  description  of  the  most  dramatic  battle 
in  history. 

Two  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world  ever  knew  commanded  two 
of  the  best  armies  that  ever  took  the  field. 

The  combat  was  one  of  the  most  Titanic  that  ever  took  place.  And 
Napoleon  had  Wellington  completely  whipped,  had  not  a  fresh  army 
of  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  struck  him  on  the  right  flank.  Then  all 
was  lost;  and  the  clock  of  human  progress  in  Europe  was  set  back 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

The  book  is  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.10. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Thomson,  Georgia. 


BY  very  extraordinary  methods  the  U.  S.  Federal  Court 
managed  to  get  me  indicted. 

The  District  Attorney,  Alexander  Ackerman,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  made  a  speec^j^  the  grand  jury  against  me 
before  he  put  up  a  single  wiAesi, 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done  before. 

Then,  after  his  witnesses  had  testified,  he  made  another 
long  and  violent  speech  against  me. 

Even  after  all  of  this  one-sided  procedure,  the  jury 
refused  for  many  hours,  to  find  a  true-bill. 

At  last,  they  did  so,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  11. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  activity  and  the  vote  of  a  Baptist 
preacher,  no  bill  would  have  been  found. 

This  Holy  one  of  God  lives  at  Tennille,  Ga. 

HIS  NAME  IS  LEE 'BRANTLEY. 

The  Court  refused  to  allow  the  alleged  obscene  language 
which  The  Jeffersonian  Pub.  Co.  sent  through  the  mails  to 
be  placed  on  the  Court  records. 

Yet  that  obscene  matter  consists  of  the  questions  which 
bachelor  priests  pour  into  the  ears  of  maids  and  matrons,  in 
the  dim  privacy  of  the  Confession  box. 

Those  questions  are  too  nasty  for  the  records  kept  and 
read  by  men,  only,  BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  TOO  NASTY 
FOR  THE  EARS  AND  THE  MINDS  OF  INNOCENT 
GIRLS  AND  MODEST  WIVES. 

Queer  situation,  isn't  it? 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 


VOSE 


T\T  ly  IvT/'^C  ^^^^  \i^en  established  over  60  YEARS.  By  our  system 
I  I  AA  r^  I  /^  *'  payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
» -»  *  -^  ''  -^-^  »^  e»™.  a  VOSE  Piano.  We  take  old  instruments  in  ex- 
change and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.  Write  for  Cata- 
logue D  and  explanations.  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


